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THE week has been almost devoid 
of incidents of political interest, so 
far as our domestic history is con- 
cerned. The Christmas festivities 
seem, indeed, to have absorbed the attention of all 
classes ; and, so far as regards the burning question of 
the leadership of the Liberal Party, there seems to 
have been a pretty general agreement to allow the 
discussion to lapse for the present. Sir William 
Harcourt, by no means for the first time, has been 
made the victim of a stupid hoax. A letter, falsely 
purporting to be written by him, dealing with the 
question of Local Veto, was published a few days 
ago in the newspapers. We are glad to hear that 
some steps are to be taken to discover the per- 
petrator of this foolish joke. Public men have a 
right to be protected from the mischievous acts 
of unprincipled fools. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





THE most important public event of the week 
has been the introduction of the system of Imperial 
penny postage, under which a penny stamp will 
carry a letter to every part of the British Empire 
except Cape Colony and the Australian colonies. It 
is to be hoped that these exceptions to the rule will 
before long be removed, and that the whole British 
Empire will rapidly be included in the penny postal 
union. The triumph which the movement in this 
direction has already achieved seems to have given 
great satisfaction in all parts of the empire. There 
is a general agreement that to Mr. Henniker-Heaton 
belongs the chief share of the credit for this most 
excellent change in our postal arrangements. 





IN another vigorous letter, publishedin Thursday’s 
Times, Sir William Harcourt “ reviews the balance- 
sheet” of the ritual controversy which began with 
the Benefices Bill of last session and has reached 
the end of a stage with what we described last 
week as “the capitulation of York.” In effective 
phrase he points out how “Lord Salisbury’s 
latent Protestantism has broken into an ardent 
flame”—so ardent as to lead him into the 
somewhat crude Erastianism of treating the 
Church as a branch of the Civil Service and 
the Bishops as officials who may be disciplined 
for neglect of their duty, as Cecil disciplined them in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Carefully reviewing the 
Archbishop’s pastoral, Sir William Harcourt shows 
that it prohibits such changes in the services and 





the recommendation of habitual confession, and the 
whole body of observances designed to turn the 
communion into the sacrifice of the Mass; and that 
the Ritualist party seem inclined to obey. But it is 
possible that they may not do so, and that the 
Bishops may not enforce their own warnings. While 
maintaining, we are glad to see, that fresh legis- 
lation is unnecessary, Sir William promises to set 
forth on a future occasion the best means of giving 
effect to the Arcubishop’s pastoral and the course to 
be adopted by the laity in keeping the Bishops up 
to the mark. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the prospects of 
success of the Czar’s Conference in attaining its 
main object, its subsidiary and unexpected results 
can hardly fail to be of great benefit to the world. 
In England the popular movement makes headway ; 
numerous and important meetings are arranged 
for; and the cause has within the last few days 
received a further number of influential adherents. 
The Bishop of London is among them, and has 
accepted the post of chairman of the Executive 
Committee. This popular movement will, we think, 
open the eyes of European journalists to the fact 
that the mass of the English people is really pacific, 
and neither Imperialist nor Jingo. Whether this 
will stimulate Continental nations to _ similar 
demonstrations remains to be seen, though a large 
number of friendly communications have been 
received from France and Italy, and the minor 
States are enthusiastic over the pilgrimage idea. One 
good result which may follow from the Conference is 
suggested by the letter of the great German surgeon, 
Professor Esmarch. Explosive bullets have long 
been ruled out in war; but the development of 
modern arms of precision has involved the use of a 
missile which, though not technically explosive, is 
practically so; and the question of the Dum-dum 
bullet, which Professor Esmarch brings forward, 
suggests that a general revision of the Geneva 
Convention, in view of the subsequent changes in 
armament and ammunition, might well be a corollary 
of the Conference. 


THE well-meant attempt of the Bishop of Hereford 
to promote the application of compulsory arbitration 
to industrial warfare has served only to bring into 
relief the enormous difficulties in the way of any- 
thing of the kind. The example of New Zealand 
is hardly to the point, because that colony has 
hardly any manufactures, and its employers are not 
in a position to combine for defence. But the 
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conditions now obtaining in England make any 
successful enforcement of an arbitrator’s award 
extremely improbable, to say the least. To begin 
with, as thousands of individual workmen cannot be 
sent to prison for disobedience to the award, the 
trade union must be proceeded against—and incor- 
porated as a preliminary step. This, indeed, the 
Bishop recognises. But such incorporation has 
always been objected to by the trade unionists 
themselves. Then, if the Union is fined, the 
chief result will be not merely to weaken the men’s 
necessary organisation for the permanent defence 
of their own interests, but to lessen their pro- 
vision against sickness or want of employment ; 
if the officers are imprisoned, going to prison will 
come to be part of their recognised duties, as with 
French Opposition journalists under the Second 
Empire. On the other hand, such combinations as 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation can command 
funds enough to defy the law and the Courts, and 
representatives who will not mind going to prison. 
And, even if either side is affected by punishment, 
no Court can compel a workman to work or an em- 
ployer to employ unless they respectively find it to 
their advantage to do so. Moreover, in these struggles 
temper often counts for more than material self- 
interest. 





THE useful report on pauperism in London with 
which, according to annual custom, The Times keeps 
Christmas, is somewhat disquieting reading for the 
social reformer and economist. Trade has been 
improving, and in some departments is extra- 
ordinarily active; and yet the year has seen a 
high rate of pauperism maintained even during 
the spring and summer, when there is usually 
a decline. What is even more striking, there 
is a tendency for the numbers of the indoor 
poor to increase. The figures of the latest return 
are very nearly the same as that of the correspond- 
ing week of last year, which was, however, 
exceptionally high. Of indoor poor there were 
67,889 ; of outdoor poor, 36,741; total, 104,600. It is 
not pleasant to think that in every forty-one of the 
population of the greatest city in the world the 
forty-first is a pauper; yet that is not much 
more than the truth. Moreover, in the last ten 
years that decline in outdoor relief which is pro- 
moted by most boards of guardians, has not nearly 
balanced the large increase of those who 
voluntarily seek the shelter of the house. 
Various causes are assigned for this increase, some 
of which we need not greatly regret. The sick poor 
prefer the workhouse infirmary even to a hospital ; 
the aged are attracted by such comforts as that of 
Marylebone. What is disquieting, however, is the 
increase of the able-bodied “ in-and-out” class, who 
commonly deserve scant consideration, and the great 
and even growing amount of outdoor pauperism in 
South London, long overlooked by “settlements” 
and voluntary agencies. There is reason, too, to 
fear that the “shelters” encourage vagrancy in its 
dirtiest and most dangerous form. The hopeful side 
of the report is in its account of the provisions for 
educating and unpauperising the children of the 
present generation of “ legal poor.” 


THE Allotments and Small Holdings Association, 
in their Annual Report, bring out very forcibly one 
of the great services rendered to the rural population 
by the last Liberal Government. They reproduce 
the figures of the return, long expected but only 
lately published, of the land acquired for allotments 
under the Parish Councils Act. The total area of 
land held under these authorities in allotments is 
14,872 acres, let to 32,663 tenants. This is in striking 
contrast to the results obtained under the Allotments 
Act of 1887, under which 2,249 acres only were 
acquired in seven years. If we remember right, the 


explanation of the comparative failure of this Act 
was stated to be that on its passing the landlords 





generally did all that was required, and so its chief 
effect was indirect. The acquisition of more than 
six times as much land in less than half the time 
under the Parish Councils Act shows that there was 
still plenty to be done. But much more remains to 
be achieved, seeing that it is only in some half-dozen 
counties that the proportion of allotment acreage to 
population is above two acres to one thousand in- 
habitants. The Small Holdings Act, too, appears to 
work best when applied by parish councils, as the 
individual labourer cannot find one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money himself. The parish council, however, 
can acquire land and subdivide it, and let the 
labourer have it on easier terms. The report con- 
tains some useful hints on procedure, and indicates 
that the Association are doing excellent work— 
notably by the gratuitous circulation of a weekly 
column of notes among the rural Press. 





IT will, we imagine, be a surprise to a great many 
persons to find that one of the subjects which 
engaged the attention of the Conference of Head- 
masters, held at Shrewsbury last week, was “ the 
modification ” of the rules of the boxing contests at 
Public School gymnastic competitions so as to 
exclude the ‘“‘knock-out” blow. The “knock-out” 
blow, we need hardly explain to our readers, is the 
blow by which a prize-fighter or boxer deliberately 
disables his opponent and makes it impossible for 
him to continue the contest. It is a blow 
which has several times recently caused the death 
of the victim who received it, and it can never 
be given without risk of serious injury to 
health. Things have come to a pretty pass in 
the Public School life of England when the 
headmasters—most of whom are supposed to be 
in training for bishoprics—meet in solemn conclave 
to discuss the question of the desirableness of per- 
mitting this brutal act to be committed. If our 
public schools had for their sole object the rearing 
of a race of prize-fighters, such a discussion would 
be natural enough. We were under the impression, 
however, that these great schools were primarily 
meant for the education of the minds of the pupils. 
We know too well that this work is deliberately 
neglected at too many of these schools, and that all 
intellectual study is made subsidiary to the training 
in athletics. Still, it was news to us that the 
“knock-out” blow was part of the recognised 
curriculum of those schools of which the average 
Englishman, in his ignorance, has hitherto been 
proud. The next time a headmaster has to be chosen 
for a great public school, the trustees might do well 
to select him from the gentlemen whose business in 
life is to amuse the frequenters of the Sports Club. 


THE course of events in France con- 
tinues, on the whole, encouraging to 
those who hope for the triumph of 
law and order cver the fanatic; of patriotism 
and the autocrats of the General Staff. The 
secret dossier is at last before the Court of Cas- 
sation. It is said to contain a good deal affecting 
prominent figures—mostly ladies—in French society ; 
but the chief difficulty in the way of communicating 
it now appears to be, not that its publication 


ABROAD. 


would convulse Europe or make the General 
Staff contemptible or ridiculous, but merely 
that it contains full information as to the 


secret agents employed by France and the methods 
they adopt. If this is so, the hesitation of 
successive War Ministers is natural enough ; and it 
is a pity that the explanation was not given before. 
Nevertheless, it is to be communicated to M. Morn- 
ard, Dreyfus’s counsel, and also to Dreyfus himself, 
should he really return early next year, as seems 
probable. The Anti-Semite debate on Friday of 
last week enabled M. Dupuy, while showing a little 
of his usual tendency to temporise, to bring into 
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full relief the outrageous iniquities of the move- 
ment in Algiers, and the absurdity of the con- 
tention that a “ French” population which con- 
sists largely of naturalised Neapolitans and of 
Spaniards from Oran who cannot speak French 
should set itself up to be more French than its Jewish 
fellow-residents. It may be noted also that though the 
Henry subscription has reached nearly 117,000 francs, 
M. Paul de Cassagnac has publicly avowed his refusal 
to contribute to it : and yet he is the traditional ally 
of reactionary Clericalism and the inveterate foe of 
the Parliamentary Republic. And finally, a bye- 
election in the Nord (at Tourcoing) has resulted in the 
triumph of a Radical Socialist, M. Dron, vice a Repub- 
lican capitalist invalidated. The significance of this 
lies in the fact that the patriotic cry of “ the honour 
of the army” was freely used last May to defeat the 
candidate now victorious. 





THE dangerous illness of Sefior Sagasta has intro- 
duced a fresh element of uncertainty into an 
already complicated situation ; his recovery may 
introduce yet another. Before his illness, it is 
stated, he had been attempting to gain the adhesion 
of General Weyler to the Liberal party, chiefly on 
the ground that that officer retains a good deal of 
influence over the troops who have come back from 
Cuba. General Weyler, who has been regarded as the 
hope successively of the Republicans and of the 
Carlists, had apparently seen no prospect of satisfac- 
tion for his ambitions in either direction and had 
allied himself with the less respectable and less 
numerous section of the Conservatives, which is led 
by Sefior Romero Robledo; but Sefior Sagasta’s 
overtures have apparently led him to change 
his mind, and to declare that, after all, he has 
always been more favourable to Liberalism 
than to reaction. Besides, the Conservative party 
numbers at least four prominent generals among its 
chief personages, including Primo di Rivera and 
Martinez Campos; and there is, therefore, more 
scope for a military leader on the other side. It 
seems, however, that Seiior Sagasta’s colleagues do 
not favour the incorporation of General Weyler in 
the Ministry, chiefly on the ground that no future 
Premier will be strong enough to dismiss him, should 
occasion arise. It is to be hoped that they also see 
some incongruity between the policy of the Liberal 
party, even in Spain, and the past career of its new 
member in Cuba and Andalusia. 


THE partial amnesty granted by King Humbert 
on Thursday is an encouraging sign that Italy is 
emerging from her difficulties, and that the danger 
of revolution is again becoming remote. The royal 
decree releases all persons condemned to less than 
two years’ imprisonment for offences committed in 
connection with the rising last May, whether they 
were tried before a court-martial or before the 
ordinary courts. In the case of women, or of 
persons over seventy or under eighteen years of 
age, all those are released who were condemned 
to less than three years’ imprisonment. Fines 
are also remitted, and apparently sentences of 
more than two years’ imprisonment undergo a 
corresponding reduction. No distinction, however, 
is made between the sentences of the courts- 
martial and those of the ordinary courts, and 
the measure does not release the leaders of the 
movement, whose offences were strictly political 
according to the definition of that term now adopted 
by English jurisprudence. Still, the release of some 
2,700 persons is a legitimate subject for congratula- 
tion, and is a concession to European and British as 
well as to domestic opinion. We cannot doubt that 
as Italy progresseS towards stability and well-being 
the amnesty will gradually be made complete. 


WHILE the Christmas season has exhibited the 
fact that Germany has never before been so pros- 
perous, the reactionary bureaucrats who govern her 
leading State have done their best to promote a 
policy that can only interfere with her prosperity by 
hampering the freedom of her learned classes, and 
cutting off the natural channels of her com- 
merce. The expulsions from Schleswig, naturally 
enough, have caused German goods to be boy- 
cotted in Denmark. Danish firms write to their old 
and valued German correspondents that, in con- 
sequence of recent events, they need no longer 
trouble to send their travellers ; and advertisements 
in the Danish papers close with the announcement 
that no goods supplied are of German origin. Herr 
von Miquel—once a Socialist, now a financier, a 
Prussian Minister, and a champion of reaction— 
is said to be the real author of the policy of 
expulsion, and to purpose to defend it during 
the debate on the Budget in the Reichstag. It is 
to be hoped, for the credit of Prussia, that the 
explanation will be more satisfactory than that of 
the prosecution of Professor Delbriick just set forth 
by the North German Gazette. The explanation 
given is that one State-paid official may indeed 
criticise the acts of another, but he must do so in 
moderate language. But the Universities of Germany 
have generally been treated as little republics, with 
local self-government and full freedom of speech ; 
and to insist on the character of a Professor as a 
State-paid official is to deal a very severe blow at 
the traditional freedom of inquiry and expression 
which has made these institutions the glory of 
Germany. 





In the Daal Monarchy complication follows on 
complication. In Hungary, indeed, the immediate 
prospect is a little clearer; there are signs that the 
ultra-Clerical section of the Opposition is being 
weakened by desertions; the Ministry is apparently 
sure of a majority sufficient either to bring about 
a drastic reform in procedure or to give it an 
indemnity for any violations of the Constitution 
that it may commit, either in restoring the Parlia- 
ment to order or in dispensing with its services for 
a time. Moreover, Baron Banffy last week received 
the special compliments of his sovereign. During 
the Christmas recess public attention has gone off 
on the merely personal questions set up by the duel 
—still unfought—between Baron Banffy and M. 
Horansky, and the eight other duels that have 
arisen out of it; and it is just possible that these 
incidents—which to Englishmen seem chiefly ludi- 
crous—may moderate the passions of the leaders. 
Unhappily, the Clerical leader in the Reichstag is 
a Bishop, and so can find no vent for his feelings in 
the duello. 





But the difficulty in governing Hungary for any 
length of time without a Parliament is this: the 
counties and towns have a right recognised by 
tradition of refusing to pay taxes, or to furnish 
recruits, when the demand is made only in the 
form of a Royal decree and has no Parliamentary 
sanction. Besides, though apparently the Opposi- 
tion has not been successful in its appeal to the nation, 
the nation for Parliamentary purposes excludes the 
Roumanians and Serbs, who are practically un- 
represented in the Reichstag; and it is among these 
—especially the Roumanians—that the Clerical 
“ Christian Socialists” will find their best support 
when the struggle comes to extend beyond the 
Parliamentary arena. In Austria the Slavs offended 
the Italians some time back by insisting on the 
creation of a Slav high school at Pisano in Istria—a 
proceeding which upset a Ministry when it was 
taken in the case of a town in Styria some years 
ago. And in Hungary, as in Austria, large masses 
of Catholics are going over to Protestantism for 











The directors ot the Great Norts or Scortanp Rattway Company visited 
the new hotel which they are having built at Cruden Bay last Saturday, and found 
the works making good progress. The hotel is to be opened next March, 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amountin weekly wages. 
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purely political reasons, so that religious differences 
will soon further embitter the racial strife. 


White the “ Anti-Imperialist League” of the 
United States agitates and organises against Jingo- 
ism and expansion, the progress of events in the 
Philippine Islands tends to force the Government 
and the Senate to accept the new responsibilities of 
the nation in full. The split among the Filipino 
insurgents seems to be a victory for the more 
violently anti-Spanish party, and must lead to 
greater stringency on the part of the United 
States troops in keeping the peace; and 
the deposition of Aguinaldo indicates that the 
position of any future Filipino leader must 
be unstable indeed. The business community 
of Manila will welcome any Government that is 
likely to be permanent and effective, and it is hard 
to see how that can be secured with native 
material alone. The zeal of the Anti-Imperialist 
League is natural and honourable, and its members 
number some of the most distinguished and upright 
men in the United States. But the “expansion” 
which covers the Philippines is not mere Jingoism 
or land-hunger of the sort that produced the Mexi- 
can War, nor does the acquisition of the archi- 
pelago tend to strengthen a pernicious institution, 
as slavery was strengthened by the acquisition of 
Texas and New Mexico. Circumstances—or Provi- 
dence—have given the United States the mission of 
governing the Philippines and preventing them from 
being the occasion of a European war. It is clear 
that the United States cannot shirk its responsi- 
bility. 

Tue third anniversary of the Jameson Raid has 
been heralded, most unfortunately, by the renewal 
of friction between the Boer authorities and the 
British residents in the Transvaal. In itself the 
occasion of the trouble seems to be comparatively 
trifling. The conduct of the Transvaal authorities 
and of their police, if correctly reported, is repre- 
hensible ; but itis not one-tenth part so disgraceful as 
that of the highly-educated Prussian bureaucrats who 
are worrying the Danish residents and Danish- 
speaking German subjects in North Schleswig with 
expulsions and restrictions of parental rights of the 
kind we specified last week. But the conflict in the 
Transvaal is being exaggerated by a Press polemic, 
furious on the Boer side, and, unhappily, finding 
some response in England. Apparently less is 
thought of the matter at Cape Town than in London. 
It is just as well that the Cape Government at 
present is Afrikander, and not under the influence 
of militant Imperialism. We deal with the subject 
on a later page. 

Messrs. A. D. INNES & Co, an- 
nounce for publication by sub- 
scription—commencing early next 
year—an important genealogical work by Mr. Henry 
Murray Lane, the Chester Herald. It is called “The 
Royal Daughtersof England,” and willcontain memoirs 
of 177 princesses, beginning with the daughters of 
William the Conqueror and ending with those of King 
William IV. Only sixty of these princesses, it would 
seem, have issue surviving at the present day, and the 
main purpose of the book is to show who their actual 
living representatives are. The work contains 
also memoirs of the living princesses of England, 
and of certain Continental princesses who have a 
British ancestress, together with much genealogical 
matter. The numbers suggest that the extinction 
of royal and noble (as of intellectual) stocks is 
a field of biological research which has not yet 
been adequately worked.—Among Messrs. George 
Bell & Son's announcements of illustrated books 
Wwe may notice, in their Cathedral series, books on 
the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Durham, and York, as 
also on the important churches of St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury (generally regarded as Roman), and Beverley 
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Minster. They also announce a sumptuous work on 
the history of Gothic Architecture in England, by 
E. 8S. Prior, with 300 illustrations by Gerald C. 
Horsley and others. It covers the period from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, which saw the 
rise and culmination of the art. 





Mr. JoHN MACQUEEN will publish in February 
the novel founded by Mr. Wilson Barrett on 
his play, ‘“‘ The Daughters of Babylon.” Mr. Robert 
Hichens, the author of “ Flames,” has assisted in 
recasting the work in its new form. Mr. Macqueen 
also promises a novel, “ Virtue’s Tragedy,” for the 
early spring. Itis by “ Eff Kaye,” who is understood 
to have collaborated in other recent novels and to be 
a sister of Miss Gertrude Kingston, the actress. But 
why does not she take a better pseudonym ?—Mr. 
S. R. Crockett’s new story, “Kit Kennedy, Country 
Boy,” will begin its course in The Christian World 
next week. The author describes the work as his 
“David Copperfield,” and it is understood that he 
uses much autobiographical material in it, as well as 
that local colour which appears in “The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet.” 


SENATOR JUSTIN S. MoRRILL, of 
Vermont, who had reached the 
great age of eighty-eight, had 
represented his State in the Lower House of Congress 
from 1855 to 1867, and in the Senate from that date 
till his death. He may be remembered in England 
as the McKinley of the early ’sixties—the chief 
sponsor of that “ Morrill tariff” which, according 
to a letter of Motley’s, then American Minister 
in England, did more than anything to alienate 
English sympathy from the Northern cause, and 
which sciolists have regarded as an important 
factor in promoting the War of Secession.—The 
Rev. Bartholomew Price, F.R.S., Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and for forty-five years Sedleian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity, was a high authority on all University 
questions, and was for many years the presiding 
genius of the Clarendon Press.—The Most Rev. 
Thomas Nulty, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Meath, was an ardent Nationalist who had 
supported the Pian of Campaign and protested 
against its condemnation by the Vatican.—The Rev. 
J. B. Dyne, D.D., had been headmaster of Highgate 
School from 1833 to 1874, and had raised it from 
unimportance to efficiency and eminence.—Mr. 
C. D. Collet had been one of the most active pro- 
moters of the repeal of the newspaper stamp duty, 
and other “ Taxes on Knowledge,” half a century 
ago. — Lieutenant-Colonel Moritz von Egidy, a 
Prussian officer, will be remembered as the promoter 
of one of the efforts, much more common in England 
and America than in Germany, towards an un- 
dogmatic “religion of humanity.” — M. Georges 
Rodenbach had published during the last twenty 
years a number of romances and poems, the latter 
including an epic on the history of modern Belgium. 
He was born at Tournai, but his genius drew its in- 
spiration from “ the dead city ” of Bruges, which gave 
a title to his best-known romance. He was one of 
the leaders of the symbolist school of poetry. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S YEAR. 





HE year that ends to-day may fairly be described 

as Mr. Gladstone’s year. To many of us in 
Great Britain, at all events, it is chiefly memorable 
because it has witnessed the removal from this world 
of the man who played the most conspicuous part in 
our national life during the last thirty years. By a 
strange coincidence 1898 has also proved fatal to the 
greatest German of his time. The two nations can 


sympathise in a common bereavement; but how 
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striking is the contrast between the case of Mr. 
Gladstone and that of Prince Bismarck! We have 
not yet had that full and authoritative record of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life which we hope, by-and-by, to receive 
from the competent pen of Mr. Morley. The story 
of Prince Bismarck’s inner life has, on the other 
hand, been made known to us only too fully. And 
what a story itis! Those who have entertained the 
deepest admiration for the force and the genius of the 
German Chancellor have been compelled regretfully 
to acknowledge that when seen close at hand he has 
proved to be no hero. Death, which tests most 
things, has tested only too cruelly the character of 
the Man of Blood and Iron, and he stands revealed to 
us as a figure that can scarcely command either our 
confidence or our esteem. His work, it is true, 
remains, and in it his friends may find a monument 
to his glory that they can hardly desire to see 
surpassed. But when we look from the work to the 
workman we get glimpses of a littleness of character 
that are almost appalling. Death has been kinder to 
the illustrious English statesman whose loss many of 
us have mourned afresh this week. Granting, as we 
must do, that he has left behind him no monumental 
achievement like that German Empire which 
Bismarck founded, literally, upon blood and iron, 
yet no one can fail to recognise in Mr. Gladstone 
a man who has done something to elevate our 
conception of humanity itself, and who has left 
behind him a memory that is not so much 
dazzling and bewildering as inspiring and ennobling. 
We are no longer under the spell of his genius. For 
months past he has only been a name to us. He is 
no longer the magnet which drew men, whether 
willingly or the reverse, in its track. Death has put 
an end to his connection with the affairs of this 
world. But it has only cast into higher relief the 
finer attributes of a matchless individuality, and has 
at last made us all conscious of the greatness and 
purity of the man who was so recently one of 
ourselves, 

The year 1898 opened whilst Mr. Gladstone was 
still one of the living. It closes without him, and 
as it does so those who followed him and loved him 
through many a changing year feel constrained to 
renew their last farewell to their old chief and 
leader. ‘To-morrow we turn over a new leaf; enter 
upon a new chapter of our history; face new 
duties and difficulties. To-day, whilst 1898 is 
still with us, we can still think of all that we 
have lost. If we ask ourselves what was the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s unrivalled hold upon 
his fellow-men, it is, happily, not difficult to find 
an answer to the question. It was not the splendour 
of his genius, though he possessed genius in no com- 
mon degree. Nor did it consist in a belief in his 
infallibility as a statesman. Most of us know that 
at times he was led astray, fell into error, often 
from the enthusiasm of his own convictions, failed 
to see every side of the question with which he was 
dealing, did not always make due allowance for the 
strength of those arguments with which he was not 
himself in sympathy. His followers do not 
worship him as Germans worship Prince Bismarck 
because of the magnitude of the work that he 
actually accomplished. But one and all feel that in 
his character lay the secret of his strength. There 
is no Englishman, to whatever party he may belong, 
who doubts the fact that the great dead statesman 
possessed one of the purest and noblest souls ever 
given to the service of his country. Men loved him, 
trusted him, followed him, because they knew that 
he himself never took a step in public life that he 
did not believe to be a righteous step; never “ pal- 
tered with Eternal God for power”; never did the 
thing that he knew to be wrong from any mere motive 











of expediency. It was this deep underlying sentiment 
of fidelity to the truth as he saw it, this intense 
moral earnestness and rectitude, that bound him 
with strong cords to so many hearts. It was this 
conviction of his absolute integrity and honesty that 
drew from many of his strongest political opponents 
last May that wonderful testimony to his character 
and his virtues which, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say, startled the world. And next to this recogni- 
tion of his true worth as “a great Christian man,” 
to use Lord Salisbury’s happy words, that which had 
the greatest influence over his followers was their 
conviction of his courage. During the fierce ordeal 
of his last illness many people on both sides in 
politics saw only his gentleness and meekness under 
the strain of great suffering. But the lion-like 
courage with which, in his prime, he faced diffi- 
culties and disappointments with an unflinching 
mien was, after all, next to his honesty of purpose 
and truth, his greatest quality. That it was which 
made him a leader of men, and enabled him for 
thirty years to hold his own against all his 
adversaries. It was to that quality more than to 
any other that his party was indebted for the great 
triumph which it won in its prolonged battle against 
the giant forces of prejudice and privilege. 

Sadly we think as the year draws to an end that 
we have lost for ever the heroic leader whose figure 
in the old days was always to be found in the 
thickest of the fight. To many of us 1898 must 
have brought losses that strike at the very middle 
of our hearts. Friends have been torn from us 
who were dear as brothers. The desolation of an 
irreparable loss must have settled during the past 
twelve months upon many homes. Yet, taking it 
for all in all, there has been no loss like that which 
Mr. Gladstone’s death inflicted upon us. When we 
look back to the moment when Mr. Gladstone was 
still with us, we Liberals may well feel steadied and 
nerved under the pressure of the minor evils with 
which we have at this moment to contend. For the 
present we are a leaderless flock, travelling through the 
wilderness with no Moses at our head. But happily 
in the darkness of the passing night we are not left 
without a pillar of light by which to guide our foot- 
steps. We have the memory, dear and sacred, of 
the great leader who has passed away; and whilst 
we admit that he could claim no more than any 
other son of Adam has been able to claim the 
attribute of perfection, we have as our heritage the 
inspiration which he so long breathed into our souls. 
We have been taught that two things at least are 
not so much desirable as absolutely necessary in a 
leader. The first is a whole-souled honesty of pur- 
pose, and the second an undying courage. He who 
is to be the leader of a great political party profess- 
ing such principles and owning such traditions as 
those to which the Liberal party lays claim, must 
be a man who believes what he says ; whose political 
programme is founded not upon mere expediency, 
but upon deep-rooted principle, and who may 
be trusted by his followers to be absolutely 
honest with them, even when honesty has to be 
exercised to his own despite. But he must also be a 
man who has that kind of leonine courage which was 
the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Gladstone ; 
the courage which enables a great man to treat as 
unworthy even of passing notice the irritating little 
obstacles which always beset the path of duty in 
whatsoever direction it may lead. That aman must 
be both true and brave if he is to do great things in 
the world was the lesson which Mr. Gladstone 
bequeathed to his followers. He has set them a hard 
example, and probably there are not many who can 
live up to it. Yet no man can really take the place 
of our lost leader in the hearts of his party and of 
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his fellow-countrymen unless he can prove that in 
some degree he possesses these twin virtues. 








OMENS OF PEACE, 





HERE are some signs which appear to indicate 
that the year is closing under happier con- 
ditions, so far as the cause of international peace 
is concerned, than those which existed a few weeks 
ago. From Paris we get alike from the lips of 
French and English witnesses testimony to the fact 
that a distinctly better state of feeling prevails 
among our neighbours, and that the natural chagrin 
they experienced after they found themselves com- 
pelled to yield to the English demands regarding 
Fashoda is not degenerating into a settled animosity 
towards this country. We do not believe that there 
is any sane man on this side of the Channel who will 
not welcome the evidences of this fact. Frenchmen 
could not commit a greater mistake than that of sup- 
posing that there is any party in England—unless it 
be the most rabidand irresponsible section of the Jingo 
party—that actually desires that the relations of the 
two countries should be unfriendly. It is perfectly 
true that during the extreme tension of the Fashoda 
question, when the two countries were undoubtedly 
near to war, and when—as we may fairly remind 
Frenchmen—their own newspapers and public men 
did not mince their language regarding England, 
there were people amongst us who thought that the 
time had come when it was not only necessary but 
desirable that we should enter upon hostilities. But 
these people had no support from responsible states- 
men or responsible journals in the Press, and it was 
speedily made apparent that they had no hold upon 
the country. The case might have been different if 
there had been any signs of weakness or wavering 
on the part of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. 
Public opinion was so far excited on the question of 
Fashoda that, as Ministers themselves confessed, 
any retirement from the position which this country 
had taken up in 1895 would have brought about a 
political crisis which would almost inevitably have 
resulted in war. But happily from the moment 
when Lord Rosebery made his memorable speech at 
Epsom all trace of any inclination on the part of 
Ministers towards wavering vanished, and with 
its vanishing the danger of war practically dis- 
appeared, It is curious indeed that those Liberal 
statesmen who, by their loyal declarations of opinion 
in a time of grave national emergency, did so much 
to ensure the maintenance of the peace, should now 
be held up in some quarters to popular reproach as 
the advocates of a policy of war. Happily, events 
have justified their action, and men of all parties in 
the United Kingdom will before long join in applaud- 
ing both the patriotism and the essentially pacific 
character of the course they took. 

Now that a grave crisis has been happily tided 
over, the natural bent of the people of this country is 
once more tobe seen. There is no nation in the world 
that has less desire for war or less to gain from it 
than ours. It is only when questions that nearly touch 
our national pride or that gravely affect our interests 
are raised that the average Briton even thinks of 
the possibility of a resort to arms. For aggressive 
wartare we have never had any taste. Of this fact 
Frenchmen, if they care to study our history, can 
readily assure themselves. At the present moment 


France possesses nothing that we desire to win from 
her, unless it be her frank and genuine goodwill. 
[t rests absolutely with herself to determine whether 
our relations in the future shall be as cordial as 
they once were. 


She has learned during the last 





few months that there is a limit beyond which the 
most pacific of British statesmen cannot recede 
from a desire for peace. Armed with this know- 
ledge it ought to be an easy matter for French 
Ministers, without abating in any degree their 
jealous championship of the honour of their country 
and without sacrificing any material interest, to live 
at peace with us. We trust that this fact is now 
being recognised in Paris, and that by-and-by, when 
the last traces of the storm of the past autumn have 
disappeared, the genuine friendship which prevails on 
this side of the Channel towards the French people 
will find an echo in the policy pursued by the 
two Governments. Of the questions that are now 
outstanding between us, that of Newfoundland is 
perhaps the most serious. It is several years since 
attention was first called in these pages to its gravity. 
It has not become less grave with the lapse of time. 
Yet it is a question upon which an understanding 
satisfactory to both countries may certainly be 
arrived at if there is mutual goodwill and good 
faith among our rulers. 

In the meantime, the people not only of Great 
Britain, but of all Europe, have to deal with the very 
delicate and difficult problem to which the Confer- 
ence about to be held at St. Petersburg will devote 
itself. Weare not among those who believe that, 
even at the bidding of an Emperor of Russia, 
wars and the passions which lead to wars can 
be banished from the world. But from the first 
we have seen in the appeal of the Emperor 
Nicholas to the consciences of his fellow-creatures 
a ray of hope for our sorely-burdened race. 
The ray may never brighten into the full day for 
which the best men of all nations have longed so 
ardently. But at least the business of every man 
who loves peace and desires it is to welcome the 
Czar’s proposal, and to do everything in his power 
to assist those who wish to reap some tangible fruit 
from the proposed Conference. It is painful to see 
the cynicism with which this new movement has 
been received in certain quarters in this country. 
The Times, for example, has done little to earn the 
gratitude of the people of Great Britain by its sneers 
at the appeal of the Russian Emperor. Nothing is 
easier than to sneer at any proposal that seems, in 
the slang phrase, to be almost too good to be true. 
But the man who sneers is not the man to whom 
wise men look for leadership. Upon one point, we 
trust that there will be no division of opinion in 
Great Britain. That is, as to the personal sincerity 
of the Emperor of Russia. All the testimony that is 
brought to us, whether from those who know the Czar 
personally or from those who have studied his policy 
closely during his brief reign, points to the fact 
that he is a genuine lover of peace, and that he has 
made his great proposal in a spirit of entire candour 
and sincerity. We are invited to distrust him 
because, pending the meeting of the Conference, the 
work in Russian dockyards and arsenals is not sus- 
pended. This may be a matter for regret, but it is 
certainly a matter neither for suspicion nor reproach, 
so long as our own national workshops continue to 
be at least as busy as those of Russia. Besides, is 
it not possible that one of the Czar’s motives for 
taking this great step is his hope that he may be 
able to convince not merely the statesmen of other 
countries but his own Ministers of the possibility 
of putting some limitation upon the growth of 
armaments? No European ruler possesses such 
personal power as he does; but unless the times and 
conditions have been entirely changed of late in 
Russia, it is not possible for its Emperor by his own 
will to put an end to the national armaments, 
except at the risk of his throne, if not of his 
life. All that the supporters of the Czar’s 
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movement have a right to demand of the English 
Government and the English people, is that 
they should enter upon the consideration of the 
questions to be discussed at the St. Petersburg 
Conference with open and sympathetic minds, and 
not in a spirit of cynical suspicion. We do not know 
that, under existing conditions, England and France 
can join hands over this question. For the moment 
our estrangement is, perhaps, too great to make this 
possible. But, as we seem to be approaching the end 
of our differences with our neighbours, we ought 
surely to be able to go to St. Petersburg to hear 
what the Czar has to propose, without being burdened 
by those unmanly fears and suspicions which certain 
persons seem so anxious to instil into our minds. 








THE BOER BOGEY. 





yu E TIMES and the Jingo press have been trying 
to make a little mischief out of a recent in- 
cident in the Transvaal. Happily, they have failed. 
But there is trouble in the air, out of which mischief 
may still be made. The solid fact in the situation is 
that a policeman in the service of the South African 
Republic has shot a British subject dead at Johan- 
nesburg. The name of the British subject was 
Edgar. The policeman bears the familiar and 
not particularly Dutch appellation of Jones. 
Jones is in custody awaiting his trial, and there, 
one would have thought, the matter might be 
allowed to rest. The Outlanders, however, made 
two complaints. In the first place, they protested 
against Jones being admitted to bail; and, in the 
second place, they objected t» the charge of man- 
slaughter, which should, in their opinion, have been 
murder. The first objection has been removed, for 
Jones is ander arrest. The second appears to be 
well-founded. The policeman purported to be acting 
in the execution of his duty; but that would not 
excuse him unless he shot Edgar in self-defence, or 
unless Edgar was forcibly resisting his lawful appre- 
hension. For a policeman to kill a private citizen 
without sufficient justification is murder by the 
law of England, and we cannot doubt that it is 
also murder under the severer system of Roman- 
Dutch law administered by the South African 
Republic. It seems, therefore, clear that the 
graver charge ought to be preferred, and that the 
prisoner should be left to defend himself, if he can, 
by evidence of danger or provocation. This isolated 
homicide, to use a perfectly neutral term, though 
serious enough, would not of itself be ground for 
uneasiness. Unfortunately, the social atmosphere 
of the Transvaal is electric, and a spark may cause 
anexplosion. The Boers are jealous and the Oat- 
landers are sore. The Government say that they are 
being swamped by foreigners. The foreign residents 
declare that they pay more than their fair share of 
taxes and get less than their fair share of protection. 
After the homicide there was a meeting, and at 
the meeting there was a disturbance. The Outlanders 
have, of course, a perfect right to hold public meet- 
ings, and to set forth their grievances as strongly as 
they please. Since the Raid they have been very 
properly disarmed, but they are entitled to the 
enjoyment of their legal rights. Unhappily, these 
meetings cause mutual irritation, and on this occa- 
sion three Outlanders were arrested for a breach 
of the peace. They have been remanded on 
bail, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they will not be fairly tried. For it is to be 
observed that one Clem Webb, charged with 
contempt of court for publicly calling Constable 
Jones a murderer, was dismissed by the Landdrost, 





who thought the case should be overlooked. In this 
country Webb would probably have been fined. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who have gravely proposed to 
exclude by legislation a few poor foreigners earning 
miserable wages in the East End of London, cannot 
decently blame President Kruger for hesitating to 
endow with the franchise men who would vote him 
out of his country if they could. But the truth is, 
as, Mr. Lionel Phillips very can illy admitted, 
the Outlanders care little or nothing about the 
politics of the Transvaal. They go there to make 
money. They want to make as much as possible, to 
make it as soon as possible, and then to come away. 
Their real grievance, as distinguished from their 
nominal grievances, is that their profits are reduced 
by excessive taxation and by the high prices which 
result from monopolies. The Boer Government is 
undoubtedly grasping and covetous. It is accused 
of being corrupt. It acts unwisely in harassing a 
trade from which it derives a handsome revenue, 
and the Hollanders who chiefly compose it have not 
the simple tastes of the rural population. They love 
money, and they are determined to get as much out 
of the foreigner as they can. Gold-digging is a 
highly profitable business, and may be highly taxed 
without injustice. Monopolies, for dynamite or 
anything else, are bad, and can in no circumstances 
be defended. 

The Public Prosecutor is reported to have said 
that it would be better if people who took part in 
such proceedings as those of Saturday were sent over 
the border. It would not be better. It would be 
worse. Such high-handed conduct would provoke 
resentment here, and Mr. Chamberlain is always 
glad to pick a quarrel when he gets a chance. The 
High Commissioner is now in England, and in 
direct communication with the Secretary of State. 
A personal interview between Sir Alfred Milner and 
the President would be much more to the purpose. 
Sir Alfred can be conciliatory and persuasive. Mr. 
Chamberlain despises courtesy, and mistakes it for 
weakness. His idea of diplomacy is driving a 
hard bargain, and his notion of firmness is a 
bullying tone. He is just the sort of man to 
deal with Mr. Rhodes, or, rather, he would 
be if he were not afraid of quarrelling with him. 
But President Kruger is a statesman, and has 
principles. Sir Alfred Milner would understand 
him. Mr. Chamberlain does not. When anyone 
makes a profession of religion or morality, Mr. 
Chamberlain sets himself to inquire what the 
man does it for and what he expects to get 
by it. Shallow and cynical materialism solves no 
problems of life or character. Tne Boers care 
more for their independence and for their tradi- 
tional customs than for the development of 
their mineral resources. It may be very foolish 
of them, but they do. They have done almost 
as much to put themselves in the wrong as the 
Raiders did to put them in the right. But they 
must be treated reasonably and fought with fair 
weapons. It is unfair to exaggerate every scuffle in 
a gold-diggers’ settlement like Victoria, and it is 
unreasonable to assume that a policeman will not be 
brought to justice. The Post of Berlin points out 
that the other European inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg are at one with the British in upholding the 
claims of the mining industry. They had, however, 
no sympathy with the Raid, and they will not join 
in any attack upon the Republic. On the other 
hand, a sober policy of peaceful agitation for the 
redress of grievances will unite all countries in 
putting upon the Government of the Transvaal a 
pressure which it cannot resist. Three years ago 
President Kruger could appeal to Germany. There 
would be no use in his appealing to Germany now. 
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LINES OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 





HE coming year will probably see the first steps 
7 taken towards introducing some order and 
system into the chaos of English intermediate or 
secondary education. Primary education, with its 
Code and its inspectors, is at least so systematised 
as to be intelligible. The highest school educa- 
tion is also systematised, more or less, by the con- 
ditions of the public school system, and the require- 
ments of the universities and the public services. 
But between the two there is an unorganised pro- 
vince, containing, no doubt, a certain number 
of schools in which really good work is being 
done—mostly day schools in great towns—and 
methodised in some small degree by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations; but as a whole 
chaotic, defective in facilities and still more in their 
arrangement, and quite beyond the understanding of 
the average parent. Even the higher grade educa- 
tion has notorious gaps and deficiencies ; indeed, to 
borrow a phrase from a source presently to be 
indicated, its merits are ethical quite as much 
as intellectual—as a rule, probably more so. 
The modest measure introduced by the Duke 
of Devonshire last session will go a little way 
towards remedying these defects. Its Education 
Board, which is to co-operate—more or less — 
with the Charity Commissioners, will serve as 
a directing and supervising authority for the en- 
dowed schools, and will take part in the construction 
of schemes for schools to fill the unorganised 
province aforesaid. Thus the outline of a definite 
system of secondary education will be sketched; 
and later on, it is to be hoped, local authorities will 
be set up to deal with secondary as well as primary 
education, and provision will be made for the 
partial support of higher schools—as in Wales—out 
of the proceeds of local taxation. So we shall reach, 
in time, asystem of schools, public in the fullest 
sense of the term, suited to the needs of both sexes 
and of all classes, comparable to those systems which 
are the glory of Switzerland and of Prussia. 

What the reformers must think about is shadowed 
forth in the two bulky volumes just published by that 
Intelligence Bureau of the Education Department 
the creation of which was one of the most notable 
services rendered by the last Liberal Minister of 
Education, now Sir Thomas Acland. They reflect 
the highest credit on their editor, Mr. Sadler, the 
secretary of the Bureau, and on their authors; and 
contain, like their predecessor (published last year) 
a vast deal of valuable information, some of it rather 
specialised and professional, but much of it claiming 
the attention of every member of Parliament, andof all 
who are interested in educational reform. Articles 
on the improved teaching of modern languages, on 
the London School of Economics, on the Poly- 
technics, and on school hygiene—illustrated, by the 
way, by spirited pictures of girls of one class fencing 
and playing hockey, and girls of another class busy 
with laundry work—hardly concern the politician or 
the average man of affairs. But three or four of the 
articles have a direct bearing on the work before 
Parliament: and these suggest certain considera- 
tions which must be kept in view—results which our 
legislators should aim at as well as others which we 
trust they will strive to preclude. 

To see, for example, what an educational system 
should be, we may turn to Mr. R. L. Morant’s 
account of that possessed by Switzerland. Here we 
lave each commune raising its own money and sup- 
porting its own primary school; but above this we 
have an educational authority for the «hinton, not 
barassing the local authority by its interference, but 





apportioning grants in aid where they are wanted 
most—commonly in aid of teachers’ salaries—and 
laying down general lines of educational procedure ; 
and between the two there are school district 
authorities, maintaining higher schools, chiefly out 
of local funds, under the advice and with the 
aid of the central authority of the canton. This 
complete organisation facilitates a division of labour, 
a classification of schools, and a gradation of them, 
so that higher schools of different types can be 
put in the places most accessible to the majority of 
those whose children are to use them. The system 
varies widely in different cantons, and rests, of course, 
on that instinct for local self-government which is 
ingrained in the Swiss people, and which the Parish 
Councils Act has yet to develop with us. The cost, 
too, is not light; a well-to-do citizen of Berne city 
certainly pays half as much again in taxation as one 
of the corresponding class in England; but then he 
gets his children educated almost for nothing, 
throughout their school and even their university 
career. 

If Switzerland suggests a model for imitation, 
Prussia, as described in Mr. Sadler’s article, suggests 
some features for avoidance. Everyone knows, in a 
general way, that Prussia claims to be the best 
educated nation in Europe, and that in her regenera- 
tion after the Napoleonic invasion educational 
reform took an important part. But recent develop- 
ments, and suggested developments, are profoundly 
disquieting. ‘The famous Educational Conference of 
1889, prefaced by the still more famous speech of 
the Emperor in favour of a “patriotic” educa- 
tion in modern subjects, shows a terrible decline 
from the noble ideals of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
to whom Prussia’s educational system is chiefly due. 
Instead of the “ freedom and variety ” which he set 
forth as an ideal aim, we have a “ patriotic” educa- 
tion designed to annihilate the Social Democratic 
faith, a proposed reduction of high schools from 
four main types to two, and a lamentable sacrifice 
of the individual boy to the needs of the time-table. 
The assumption is made that a boy of fifteen (say) 
ought to know just so much of each of his subjects, 
and learn just so much more in a year; and con- 
sequently there is none of that elaborate arrange- 
ment of classes and “sets” and time-tables which 
vexes the soul of an English headmaster. It is 
all very convenient for the headmasters and the 
Education Department; but what of the boys ? 

We can only touch on one other point. The 
“higher commercial education ” which many people 
talk of, and some declare impossible, is described by 
Mr. Sadler as it exists at Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris, 
and Havre. That it does not per se make good men 
of business need hardly be insisted on; that it does 
give the students a rational insight into the subjects 
that they would afterwards merely pick up by 
practice, is clear enough. But it is also clear that 
its merits are to be sought mainly in its generality 
and breadth. Details are not taught alone, but 
theory is applied to their elucidation. 

But the abiding interest of these reports is in 
the question they suggest: What is the reformer to 
aim at ultimately? Educational reform is a dull 
subject to read about, because its principles are 
commonly either overlaid with a maze of techni- 
calities, or so stated as to be the merest truisms. 
Still, at the risk of repeating a truism, we must 
remark that the supreme rule for the individual is 
to be efficient in all the relations of life. Now the 
reformers are apt unconsciously to narrow down 
their aims. Nobody can read modern books on 


teaching, or look at some of their applications in 
practice, without some fear that the teacher will 
tell his pupils a good deal that they ought 
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to find out for themselves. And certain social 
theorists seem to conceive of an ideal society in 
which everyone shall get into a groove early 
in life, and proceed therein till he dies. It is this 
mechanical view of society that the reformer has to 
correct. Function, of course, is becoming more 
specialised, but the specialised functions of the 
individual are only a small part of his life, often 
unforeseen in adolescence, taken up, perhaps, almost 
by chance, and sometimes variable during his work- 
ing life. To make this variation possible his special 
training must be broad: to be an intelligent citizen 
he needs a liberal general education. But the best 
education he gets he will give himself, by active selec- 
tion and assimilation of the influences around him. 
As was said by Wilhelm von Humboldt: Freedom 
to assimilate these influences, and variety of in- 
fluences to assimilate, are his greatest needs. The 
reports before us give plentiful evidence that variety 
and stimulus are among the aims of the modern 
educator. The danger of State-organised education 
is that plans will be too uniform, that children will 
be moulded into average types, made too recep- 
tive and dependent, overtaught, and given little 
opportunity to think for themselves. We know this 
danger besets our Board schools; we fear it awaits 
the German gymnast. Happily, our own tradi- 
tions favour variety and independence. At least, 
our schools are never likely to be so well organised 
that they can be made what the German Emperor 
desires the German gymnasia to become—schools 
of patriotic Toryism. If they were, the English boy 
has a healthy spirit of resistance to authority not 
possessed by his Prussian compeer. 








THE NEW ERA IN IRELAND. 





HE first elections for the new district councils 
in Ireland will take place within the next few 
weeks. The elections for the county councils will 
not take place till March; but the district councils 
will amply suffice to disclose the first consequences 
of the new state of things. The utmost interest is 
being taken in them, and most of the candidates 
have published their addresses. The very fact of the 
appearance of these addresses—of old grand jurors 
and landlords, side by side with tenant-farmers and 
labourers, placarding the walls with appeals for 
popular suffrage to obtain a position which 
was theirs of right before—is, to the eye 
familiar with Irish conditions, one of the most 
striking evidences of the revolution which is 
in progress. It is significant to note—for this 
seems one of the pregnant symptoms—the pro- 
nounced tendency on the part of the more progressive 
of the landlord candidates to liberalise their plat- 
form. “I have always endeavoured,” writes one, 
“to act on those broad, liberal principles, which, I 
am convinced, conduce most to the happiness and 
contentment of our people, and if you do me the 
honour to elect me, [ shall persevere in the same 
course, and strive to work in a practical way for the 
material advancement of our common country, 
totally irrespective of party and politics.” This is a 
favourable specimen of the non-political address; 
there is a catching ring of patriotism in it; and it 
comes from a man, deservedly popular, who will 
probably be elected by his Nationalist and tenant- 
farmer neighbours without opposition. But all of 
the landlord addresses are not so well inspired, and 
it is easy to see that the men who put them forward 
can have but little chance against opponents who 
can appeal to the people in such terms as the 
following :— 





“You all know well that, for the past twenty years, I 
have been with you in every movement carried on for 
bettering the condition of the farmers and labourers of the 
country. In the future, as well as in the past, I promise 
you I will not be a knapsack | politician—leaving my 
principles outside the door of the Council room, and 
buckling them on again when leaving—but that, whether 
in Council or out of Council, I shall ever strive to forward 
your interests, National as well as Local, and that I will 
continue to work with you until we shall have realised 
the grand ambition of our race—the government of 
Ireland by Irishmen.” 


This is from the address of a tenant-farmer in a 
southern county, and we quote it as we have quoted 
the previous address, because we believe both are 
very typical. They reveal the true spirit of the 
two main currents of tendency now moving through 
these elections in Ireland. Both currents are 
patriotic, but starting from separate sources They 
are not irreconcilable; the strong desire of most 
thinking Irishmen seems to be to reconcile them. 
It is in the effort to do this that certain Unionists, 
like Mr. Cosby Trench, of Limerick, and the High 
Sheriff of Tyrone, have declared themselves in favour 
of Home Rule. Lord Emly’s conversion, though the 
most spoken of, we are not inclined to reckon as 
part of this tendency, for he has displayed a spirit of 
intolerance and extremism on the new side he has 
espoused which is quite as inconsistent with their 
process of reconciliation as extreme and intolerant 
Unionism. It is characteristic of the situation that 
the over-zeal of this convert is rebuked by the 
Parnellite Daily Independent. 

In the North less of the converging tendencies is 
visible than elsewhere. There, where Belfast riots 
are due on any twelfth of July or St. Patrick’s Day, 
the spirit of civil war is not yet dead, and the 
Catholics who have endured up to the present 
hour an implacable exclusion from power are 
not unnaturally eager to taste its sweets (such 
as they are) to the full wherever they now hold 
the majority themselves. In truth, the measure, as 
Mr. Healy has well put it, must be regarded as in a 
large degree a further extension of Catholic emanci- 
pation. The Catholics for the first time are admitted 
not so much to power as to privileges from which they 
were excluded even in the south before, and they will 
be only human if in the beginning, at any rate, they 
find it hard to observe a self-denying ordinance for 
the sake of being generous to their old opponents. 
Nevertheless, we believe they will observe this self- 
denying ordinance in an appreciable proportion of 
instances, and whatever they do, whenever they 
elect a Protestant, a Unionist, or a landlord, instead 
of one of themselves, the significance of the step 
must not be underrated. The inclination to adopt 
this course would be much stronger but for what 
we must consider the mistaken view of its effects 
upon the Home Rule cause taken by some of the 
Nationalist leaders. The view we have ourselves 
expressed upon this point—namely, that sound 
administration and generous treatment to the loyal 
minority in the county councils will form the 
best argument for an extension of further 
powers of self-government to Ireland—is, we are 
glad to see, endorsed by other Nationalist leaders 
and newspapers and several of the Catholic clergy. 
Mr. Healy, in an interview in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says: “The gentry class, in my judgment, would, 
if properly and reasonably treated in their localities, 
come round to Home Rule,” and in this he but 
echoes what has already been said by Mr. Redmond. 
The increased interest taken in economic and educa- 
tional questions is another noteworthy feature of the 
time in Ireland. On the whole, though the early 
results of the works of the county councils may be 
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disappointing to those who expect a great deal, 
things seem moving well in that country as she 
peacefully closes the anniversary year of the Civil 
War of 1798. 








FINANCE. 





LTHOUGH half the City was closed on Tuesday 
and the attendance at the Stock Exchange 
was very scanty, business has been surprisingly 
active this week. This is mainly due to the wild 
speculation that is going on in New York. Since 
the passing of the Dingley Act there has been a 
good deal of speculation; but it has become quite 
rampant since the close of the war with Spain, and 
it is evident that it is just now passing due bounds. 
The country has made great progress since the 
defeat of Mr. Bryan. It has has had three wonder- 
fully good harvests. Confidence has revived, The 
harvests in Europe have been bad; therefore there 
have been large European purchases of food of 
every kind; while the November elections returned 
a sound money majority to both Houses of 
Congress. lor all these reasons a recovery on the 
Stock Exchange was to be expected, and within 
moderate bounds would have been fully justified. 
But the recovery has turned into a wild advance, 
which is being carried altogether too far. Even 
if the country is but entering upon a long period of 
prosperity, many of the prices that are now quoted 
would not be justified for a year or two, or possibly 
more. Since the close of the Fashoda incident 
members of the Stock Exchange here and pro- 
fessional operators outside have joined in the 
gamble in American securities, and now it is said 
that even the general public is being drawn in. 
Day after day a fresh rise is recorded, until at last 
the soberer people in the United States are beginning 
to issue warnings. Even stockbrokers, who issue 
circulars to their clients, are in many cases telling 
them that the rise is too rapid and cannot be 
sustained, while serious journals are urging more 
moderation. As speculators here have made money 
in consequence of this rapid advance in the American 
department, they have turned their attention to 
other markets, and on Wednesday there was a con- 
siderable improvement in copper shares of all kinds, 
the price of copper itself having gone up 10s. a ton. 
Here in London there is, as yet, not very much 
speculation outside of the professional element; the 
general public has been holding aloof in consequence 
of the long-continued and repeated political alarms. 
But it is said that in the American market there is 
now open a considerable speculation for the rise. 
The country is doing wonderfully well. Perhaps the 
population, taken altogether, has never been so pros- 
perous as it is at present, and certainly British trade 
is extremely good. It is to be hoped that the 
prosperity will continue, and will make even further 
progress. Still, readers should remember that the 
political obligations are by no means at an end. 
Although the French Government has agreed to 
evacuate Fashoda, the French claims in the valley of 
the Nile have never been explicitly abandoned, and 
the questions between us respecting Siam, China, 
and, still more, Newfoundland are not arranged. 
An unfounded speculation now will end sooner or 
later, as the mining boom ended—and, in fact, 
all speculations must end—in an utter collapse, 
and in a serious loss of money by those who have 
engaged in it; whereas, if people keep cool and act 
prudently, there is every reason to hope that the 
prosperity of the country will continue to grow, and 
that busipess will improve in every direction. 

Money bas been in very strong demand through- 
out the week, as was to have been expected just at 
the close of the year, especially looking at the dis- 
turbed state of the German Money Market just now. 
In Germany the stringency has grown very much 
greater. The best-informed hope that money will 





begin to return from the provinces to Berlin early 
next month, and that gradually ease will return. 
But not a few fear that there will first have to be 
a considerable liquidation of bad business. The 
speculation in Germany has been carried alto- 
gether too far, and the speculators have so 
far been successful in preventing any great 
fall in prices. But it is evident that those 
prices are altogether too high, and that they 
must come down. If there is simply a break 
in the market, with a few Stock Exchange 
failures, and a considerable loss of money by opera- 
tors, no very great harm will be done. The public 
will be taught a lesson, and they will be more 
cautious for some time to come. But whether more 
serious failures may not occur remains to be seen; 
while there are rumours that the Bank of France 
intends to raise its rate of discount next week, and, 
if it does so, it is possible that some of the money 
advanced by French banks to German banks may 
be withdrawn, and that thus the difficulty in Berlin 
may be aggravated. So far as the French market 
itself is concerned, there is no reason why an advance 
in the bank rate should take place. Speculation 
has been practically killed in France by the long- 
continued Dreyfus agitation, by disputes with this 
country respecting West Africa and Fashoda, and 
by the new Bourse law. Trade, too, is very quiet. 
But an immense amount of French money has been 
lent in Germany, and it is believed that the Bank of 
France is anxious to compel the lenders to call back 
a great deal of that money. In the United States, 
in spite of the speculation, the Money Market is 
very easy, and no doubt it will continue so for 
many months to come. In America, just as in 
Europe, money begins to return from the in- 
terior to the great banking centres early 
in January, and the market remains easy in 
consequence until about midsummer. There are not 
likely to be any shipments of gold from Europe to 
New York during the next six months, nor is it 
probable that gold will have to be sent in large 
quantities to any other country, unless, of course, 
there should be a more serious crisis than is now 
expected in Berlin, and help should have to be given 
to the German banks. The Bank of Bombay on 
Wednesday raised its rate of discount from 5 to 
6 per cent. Meanwhile the India Council continues 
to sell its drafts remarkably well. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday sixty lacs, and the applications 
exceeded 3104 lacs. The whole amount offered was 
sold at prices averaging slightly over 1s. 4d per 
rupee. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Manchester Guardian to-day 
makes a reply that can hardly be called 
successful to the remarks of THE SPEAKER on the 
subject of the alleged freedom of Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley from responsibility for 
the policy declared in 1895 by Sir Edward Grey 
on the subject of the Upper Nile. THE SPEAKER 
pointed out that Sir William and Mr. Morley were 
equally responsible with Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir Henry 
Fowler for the policy of the Cabinet of which they 
were members. The Manchester Guardian, I gather, 
thinks that they were excused from that policy, 
first, by the fact that in 1895 it did not seem 
probable that the French occupation of Fashoda 
would ever take place, and secondly, because they 
did not, in October last, reiterate the statement of 
Sir Edward Grey as Lord Rosebery and sundry 
other members of the last Government did. 

Now it is clear that if any member of the late 
Cabinet felt as strongly on the subject of Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration as The Manchester 
Guardian believes that Sir William Harcourt and 
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Mr. Morley did, he was bound to give effect to his 
opinion by resigning. In no other way could he 
relieve himself from his joint responsibility for the 
declaration. Neither Sir William Harcourt nor 
Mr. Morley resigned. Moreover, when the General 
Election took place, only a few weeks after Sir 
Edward Grey had made his famous declaration, 
though both these statesmen showed that they were 
entirely independent of their colleagues, each taking 
& course of his own that was altogether different 
from that followed by the majority of the Cabinet, 
neither of them said a word to indicate that among 
the differences they had with their former fellow- 
Ministers there was any difference on the question 
of the Nile. Nor, when the subject was being 
publicly and freely discussed during the past 
autumn, was any such word uttered either by Sir 
William or Mr. Morley, although the former, at least, 
made two speeches—one in Wales and one at the 
Mansion House—bearing directly upon the Fashoda 
incident. Finally, in the joint letters of resignation, 
which were published two weeks ago, nothing was 
said by either writer to indicate that this question 
of the Nile was the cause of their withdrawal. In 
face of these undoubted facts it is really too late for 
The Manchester Guardian to claim for them freedom 
from responsibility for the Egyptian policy of the 
late Government. 

As for the other contention of The Manchester 
Guardian, that they are lovers of peace—as opposed 
to certain other Liberals who love war rather than 
peace—because they did not re-affirm during the late 
crisis in our relations with France the policy for which, 
as members of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, they had 
made themselves jointly responsible in 1895, there is 
only one thing to besaid. Everybody now admits 
that the difficulty with France would not have been 
solved as it was if it had not been for the conviction 
forced upon the French Government that on the 
question of the Nile both parties in England were as 
one. If the Liberal party had not supported Lord 
Salisbury when he was giving effect to the policy 
proclaimed by the Liberal Cabinet, France would 
have stood firm on the question of the Marchand 
mission, and at this moment the two countries 
would probably have been at war. Never were 
speeches better deserving of being called speeches in 
favour of peace than those which were delivered by 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, and other 
Liberal ex-Ministers, including Sir William Harcourt 
himself, in support of the Government at a time 
when affairs between this country and France 
were in their most critical state. The demonstra- 
tion of united opinion which was then made un- 
doubtedly saved us from the horrors of war, and 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues deserve the thanks 
of the Peace Society for having initiated that 
demonstration. 

Monday.—Mr. Henniker-Heaton enjoys a triumph 
to-day that nobody will begrudge him. Foolish per- 
sons have long been inclined to treat Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton with a certain measure of ridicule, and to 
regard his incessant advocacy of an Imperial penny 
post as something that made him dangerously akin 
toabore. The world forgets that it is the persistent 
person to whom most of its great beneficial changes 
are due. At any rate, Mr. Henniker-Heaton can 
now afford to let his critics say what they please. 
He has succeeded in the great battle to which he 
has devoted so much of his time and energy for 
years past, and one can now only hope that his 
success will be duly recognised by the State. Ser- 
vices of this kind are no less worthy of being re- 
membered and rewarded than those which are 
rendered on African battle-fields. 

Tuesday.—It cannot be said that the newspapers 
have been edifying reading for the last two days. 
Yesterday they gave us long accounts of the ser- 
vices in the London churches on Christmas Day, 
apparently singling out for special notice those 
places in which the most ridiculous excesses in the 
shape of ritualistic performances took place. To-day 





they are hardly more interesting, with their columns 
of theatrical entertainments in the regular theatres 
and music-halls. But there is at least one satis- 
factory item in to-day’s papers—that is, the testi- 
mony borne in different quarters to the improvement 
in our relations with France. I see that Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Philip Stanhope both bear their 
testimony on this point. Mr. Stanhope, too, seems 
to testify to the fact that we had a legitimate cause 
of grievance against the French Government in con- 
nection with the events on the Upper Nile, and he 
even goes out of his way to intimate his approval 
of the firm demeanour maintained in this country 
during the crisis. This is satisfactory, for it might 
naturally have been supposed that Mr. Stanhope 
would have sympathised, if anyone did so, with the 
Manchester School, which insists upon confounding 
the firm maintenance of our explicit declarations 
regarding the Nile with a manifestation of aggressive 
Jingoism. There do not seem to be many signs of 
the spread of this delusion, however. 

It is said that Dr. Jameson is not likely to return 
to public life in South Africa. Dr. Jameson, as most 
persons are aware, was the victim rather than the 
villain of the Transvaal tragedy of three years ago. 
His loyalty to those who led him into his fatal enter- 
prise—and they were not solely resident at the Cape 
—has been admirable. It is not impossible that he 
may enter into public life in this country. 

Wednesday.—The Christmas lull, so far as public 
affairs are concerned, is as deep as ever to-day, and 
if it were not for the interminable Dreyfus case and 
the revelation of Zola’s presence in England, the 
quidnuncs would have nothing whatever to talk 
about. There are not wanting those, however, who 
regard the present dead calm as being the lull before 
the storm. 

Thursday.—According to the Daily Mail, the 
situation in Johannesburg is becoming graver every 
day, and sensational particulars are published of the 
rabid stuff which is being written in certain Boer 
newspapers by the baser of the supporters of 
President Kruger. It is difficult to see what good 
any newspaper hopes to effect by keeping up anger 
and irritation in England against the Boer Govern- 
ment. I have had, during the last few weeks, 
several opportunities of discussing matters at 
Johannesburg with one of the most honourable and 
influential of the English residents in that town. 
When I say that he was one of the famous Reform 
Committee, and suffered imprisonment and fine 
because of his connection with it, my readers will 
know that he is certainly not an adherent of 
President Kruger. But, like all sensible persons 
acquainted with the facts, he strongly deprecates 
the kind of agitation which is being maintained, 
chiefly by outsiders, against the Boer Govern- 
ment. It is a bad Government, and it sadly 
requires to be reformed; but the reform is 
not likely to come by peaceful means during 
Mr. Kruger’s life. Now to bring it about by means 
of war, though it may gratify the blatant Jingoism 
of the Colonial Secretary and his admirers, would be 
the worst misfortune that could happen to the 
Uitlanders of the Transvaal. The people, therefore, 
who are trying to rouse a warlike fever in connection 
with the Transvaal are certainly no real friends of 
the residents in Johannesburg. What we need are 
firmness and conciliation in dealing with the Boer 
Government. As for the threats of Boer news- 
papers, it cannot surely be pretended that Great 
Britain has any reason to be alarmed over the ravings 
of these gutter rags. The misfortune is, however, 
that the forces of the Queen in South Africa are 
being steadily increased, and that there is a good 
deal of warlike talk in our Service clubs. 

Mr. Gladstone’s birthday awakens many recollec- 
tions. I hear some persons commenting upon what 
they regard as the extraordinary eclipse that has 
overtaken his fame. They do not seem to understand 
how deep and widespread is the influence of his 
memory. There will be no folly like that of 
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Primrose Day perpetrated in honour of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Theatrical nonsense of this kind was always 
hateful to him, and it would be to dishonour his 
name to indulge in it now. But there is no fear 
that his name will not be kept green in the hearts of 
those who followed him and trusted him so long; 
and in due time steps will be taken for the formation 
of a Gladstone Club, which will meet every year on 
the 29th of December to do homage to the memory 
of the illustrious statesman. 

Friday.—The sensational headings in some of the 
papers about French naval preparations are wholly 
misleading. The French navy is not growing even 
at the pace at which our English navy is; still less 
is it making up any of its lost leeway. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that we shall have no “scare” 
arising from the steps which the French Government 
are taking to improve their fleet. 

Mr. Morley’s reference to the fact that the Tory 
Government will no doubt do its best to find some 
workable scheme of Old-Age Pensions seems to be 
regarded in some quarters as indicating a new-born 
friendship towards the Ministry. This is a rather 
far-fetched idea. As a matter of fact Mr. Morley 
merely stated an obvious truism. He might have 
done well, however, to point out the wickedness of 
which politicians are guilty when they promise 
beneficent schemes without taking the trouble to 
find out whether they are practical. This was the 
policy of Jack Cade, and her Majesty’s Ministers have 
copied Jack Cade’s methods. No doubt they have 
done so under the inspiration of the Secretary for the 
Colonies—the typical Jack Cade of modern politics. 








ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 





HE delightful story of M. Zola’s spiriting away 
from France gives a welcome touch of pure 
comedy to the “ Affaire.” He has been preceded 
hither by Esterhazy, first odious, then infamous, and 
now a ridiculous fugitive whose wanderings have 
ceased to interest anybody. M. Zola’s involuntary 
journey to our shores adds to the gaiety of nations 
without lessening the esteem he has won from all 
lovers of justice. The flight from Paris was not of 
his own inspiration. He has as stout a heart as 
Colonel Picquart, of whom is recorded the fine 
saying that a sense of duty must be rare, seeing 
that his simple devotion to it has made him the 
object of so much hatred and enthusiasm. The man 
who wrote “J'’accuse” has in him the stuff of a 
martyr, and it can have surprised nobody to learn 
that M. Zola stood out for a long time against 
the friends who urged him to avoid the personal 
service of the decree which condemned him. They 
saw that an appeal would be useless, and that 
further fighting at this juncture would only injure 
the cause M. Zola has at heart. Much had already 
been achieved by his courage. M. de Blowitz and 
The Times strangely underrate what they call M. 
Zola’s “ splendid indiscretion.” Anybody who com- 
pares “J’accuse” with the course of subsequent events 
must see that the writer did not launch his defiance 
of the Etat-Major without foresight. Every charge 
he made has been proved to the hilt. The officers 
he gibbeted are already disgraced and defeated men. 
What has become of Du Paty de Clam? Who 
believes any longer in the “honour and conscience” 
of Billot? Is it still pretended that General Mercier 
scrupulously respected the law at the trial of 
Dreyfus, or that the acquittal of Esterhazy was 
not a flagrant piece of military “ discipline ” ? 

But revision was not yet in sight, and Maitre 
Labori and Georges Clémenceau conceived the astute 
idea of quartering their distinguished friend in rural 
England. Their trust in our institutions was not 
misplaced, On his former visit to London M. Zola 
must have noted the independent calm of the British 
policeman who, when not upon detective duty, 
scorns to be inquisitive, but sheds a protecting beam 





of intelligence upon the helpless foreigner. M. Zola 
was now a petitioner for this grace, for, being 
ignorant of our tongue, he had nothing to guide him 
but some directions on a piece of paper. We are 
conscious that mere words give a very poor idea of 
his adventures. <A great artist ought to show us in 
a series of frescoes (some day to adorn the walls of the 
Panthéonin Paris) theauthor of “La Débacle ” humbly 
accosting the policeman with his document—which 
would certainly be described by Rochefort as a proof 
of treason, if it found its way into a secret dossier. 
The next picture would reveal M. Zola at an inn on 
the way to Birmingham, and a gleam of frightened 
recognition in the eyes of the landlord’s twelve-year- 
old daughter, who is a close student of portraits in 
the illustrated papers. Then we should have the 
traveller receiving the clergyman of the parish, who 
knows French, and is not deterred by the savour of 
the Rougon-Macquart chronicles from offering his 
sympathy. Most impressive and original scene of 
all would be M. Zola in the reverend gentleman’s 
household trying to reconcile his Abbé Mouret with 
this agreeable specimen of an English parson, and 
inwardly resolving that he will master our language 
in order to read “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

What has struck M. Zola most of all is that 
nobody has tried to pry into his secret. Here, we 
must confess, our institutions are even more sur- 
prising to us than to him. What was the local 
reporter about? Is it possible that the Press 
Association issued instructions to all its agents that 
if they found M. Zola they were not to mention it? 
We can understand the reticence of the parson, but 
that the village gossips should be struck dumb by a 
mysterious foreigner who was received with marked 
respect at the vicarage, that the landlord at the 
inn and his daughter who studied the illustrated 
papers should have kept their own counsel in 
the taproom and the schoolroom—well, it is 
nothing short of a revelation of rustic self-control. 
M. Rochefort will say it is all part of the 
conspiracy of the “Syndicate of Treason.” The 
parson, the landlord and his child, the village 
gossips, have been paid by the Dreyfus party 
to hold their tongues. M. de Blowitz tells 
us that before he left Paris M. Zola was provided 
with bank notes “ sewn in the lining of his clothes.” 
A most suspicious circumstance! If these notes were 
required only for the legitimate purposes of travel, 
why hide them in this fashion? It will be announced 
by M. Rochefort presently that the exile has bribed 
a whole English county, and that villagers have been 
heard, over floods of ale which only the unstitching 
of M. Zola’s waistcoat could pay for, exclaiming, 
*“ Down with the French Army!” On reflection, we 
incline to the belief that there are depths of tran- 
quillity in English country life which we never 
suspected. Into these depths a stranger with a 
name—which is the signal for more embittered con- 
troversy, literary, moral, political, than is roused by 
any personality, formula, watchword of our time— 
may drop suddenly out of space without causing 
even a ripple of excitement. M. Zola is absorbed by 
the rural calm of England like a drop of rain ina 
ploughed field. 

What impression have five months of this seclu- 
sion made upon this stormy spirit? We have har- 
boured explosive Frenchmen before without teaching 
them much. M. Rochefort spent years amongst us, 
and discovered Sir Joshua, Turner, and Constable, 
who have not civilised him. For all the purposes of 
citizenship he remains as incorrigible as Ledru 
Rollin, who, after a visit to England, took home 
with him, as Thackeray said, “an enthusiastic 
malevolence, a happy instinct for blundering, 
a bloodshot eye that distorted all it looked 
upon.” But we have hopes that it is different with 
M. Zola, down in that sequestered vale, where, as 
M. de Blowitz tells us, he is studying our laws and 
customs, and appreciating “ the liberty, legality, and 
toleration, the benefit of which he has enjoyed.” We 
have no wish to lay stress on this particular benefit, 
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for it is not the English habit to molest strangers 
whose means of subsistence do not remain invisible 
in the lining of their clothes. But M. Zola will have 
had the leisure to observe that even the justice of 
our unpaid magistrates compares favourably with 
much that passes for justice in France. Here a jury 
would not acquit an injured lady who went out to 
shoot her traducer, and shot another gentleman 
merely because she did not want to have her journey 
for nothing. The sentiment which justifies an angry 
woman in firing a revolver at a man who has done 
her no harm is as savage and irrational as the 
sentiment which justifies the crime against Captain 
Dreyfus because he is a Jew. M. Zola’s perception 
of this truth will be sharpened by his stay 
amongst us. He will understand even more 
clearly than before that no State can be 
decently governed where men or women are per- 
mitted on a pretext of personal honour to take the 
law into their own hands, and where rabid idiots 
like Max Régis can violate the responsibilities of 
public life. But the best lesson for M. Zola in the 
serene atmosphere of a country town is that 
English people, as a rule, are animated by a real 
kindliness towards France, and a desire to live in 
amity with so powerful and so interesting neigh- 
bours. To this conclusion he will be helped by a 
knowledge of our language, which he seems to be 
mastering with facility. It will teach him that the 
cardinal principle of the English character is that 
love of fairplay which the mass of his country- 
men so little understand. It is deep-rooted in him, 
and by the help of it he has done services and made 
sacrifices which will keep the lustre of his name un- 
dimmed when his novels, it may be, are buried in 
the catalogues of forgotten books. 








BOLINGBROKE. 





HE Liberal leaders of to-day, if it is their fate to 

be excluded for the better part of two decades 
from the realities of power, seem determined in 
another way to leave their mark on history. Mr. 
Morley is to be the biographer of Gladstone as well 
as of Cobden. Lord Rosebery has written the best 
of little books on Pitt. Sir George Trevelyan is to 
carry the story of Fox through the epoch of the 
American Revolution when Liberalism, by attempt- 
ing to conciliate rebels in the right, earned an un- 
popularity which has only been equalled in our 
own day and in a similar cause. Sir William 
Harcourt is to give us a book on Bolingbroke. 
The choice of subject may seem a strange one. 
It may have been suggested by family associations, 
which have always had their influence upon English 
politicians who spring from the old ruling stock. 
Pitt was a Tory, the most successful of Tory 
Ministers; but Lord Rosebery, through the Stan- 
hopes, was drawn to him by hereditary ties, and 
wrote in his praise when his leader was denouncing 
the blackguardism of the Union. Bolingbroke was a 
Tory, the most faithful and most unfortunate of 
Tory leaders, but Sir William Harcourt cannot 
forget that his ancestor, Sir Simon, rose with him 
and fell with him, was Attorney-General in the first 
and Chancellor in the second ministry of Harley 
and St. John, and remained Chancellor when Harley 
was dismissed and Bolingbroke became for a brief day 
Prime Minister of England. If there had been more 
stalwart Jacobites like Lord Chancellor Harcourt in 
the Ministry which made the Treaty of Utrecht, 
James III. might have been King of England, and 
Bolingbroke might have had as long a lease of power 
as Walpole. Without suspecting Sir William Har- 
court of any lukewarmness about the Protestant 
Succession, we may suppose him to have a certain 
disposition to say the best that can be said for his 
forefather’s friend. Nor is it impertinent to suggest 
other bonds of sympathy. “No statesman,” says 











Mr. Lecky, 
ever truer to the interests of his 


in speaking of Bolingbroke, “ was 
party, but, 
by a strange contradiction, no leader was ever 


less fitted to represent it.” Sir William, too, 
has always been a sound party man, has even 
seemed at times to put party before principlz, 
and yet—or perhaps just for that very reason—he 
has never been able tc evoke thorough party 
enthusiasm, and has resigned the leadership in a 
letter which has been construed, not without cause, 
as an attack on his party. When we add that no 
man ever suffered more for his brilliancy than Boling- 
broke, that no man ever came nearer to being real 
ruler of England and failed, we have said enough to 
explain why, though he is poles apart from him in 
political principle, the Liberal statesman ponders 
with fond regret on the ruined career of the 
cleverest politician of the days of Queen Anne. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who was always glad to dis- 
cover something bizarre among the drab-coloured 
politicians of his adopted country, was a great 
admirer of Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke was not 
& jingo; on the contrary, he made a peace at a 
very dear price, and was much abused by the 
patriots of his time. Bolingbroke was not a Pro- 
tectionist: the greatest mistake he ever made from 
the party point of view was the Treaty with France, 
by which French goods were to be admitted to 
England and English to France on most-favoured- 
nation terms. The treaty was an admirable one: 
it would have linked the two countries by com- 


mercial bonds which might have made the 
eighteenth century more peaceful and more 
prosperous. But it was very unpopular, and was 


defeated in Parliament by the secession to the 
Whigs of gentlemen whose ideas of political 
economy were very like Lord William Bentinck’s. 
Lord Beaconsfield must have found other reasons 
for his admiration. It may have been partly 
the highly-coloured literary style, the biting 
epigram, the mellifluous periods which seem to 
mean so much until one reads them over 
again. It may have been partly the mock- 
heroics of the “ Patriot King.” It may have been 
the magnificent audacity of a Deist leading the 
historic party of the Anglican Church, and climbing 
to power on the shoulders of the Sacheverell he des 
pised. Or, perhaps, it would be truer to say that 
Disraeli admired Bolingbroke because he recognised 
in him a kindred spirit, a man of essentially un- 
English temperament, with virtues and with vices 
in sharp contrast to those which are typical of the 
race. Until Benjamin Disraeli came to mesmerise 
the Tory party, there had never been an English 
politician so foreign as Henry St. John. 

Why is it that, if the average man were asked 
to give each an epithet, he would write down Boling- 
broke as unprincipled and Walpole as safe? Taking 
even a low standard of political ethics, Walpole was 
morally about as bad as politicians can be. He may 
or may not have fingered public money himself; he 
certainly systematically corrupted others. He was 
habitually ungenerous to opponents; his main aim 
and object was to keep himself in office; he never 
sacrificed power or popularity for an idea. He 
maintained the Hanoverian succession, but he left 
the Navy in a state of disgraceful rottenness. 
His bishops were nearly as bad as his ships. 
Yet it is not merely because the Whigs have 
written history that the average man would trust 
Walpole rather than Bolingbroke. Walpole he 
can understand. He was not eloquent, but he 
spoke plain English. He was not high-souled, but 
he never pretended to be. He was frankly selfish, 
and went straight to the point; he was a country 
gentleman, and knew how to take a straight line 
across country. Nobody ever feared that by 
following Walpole he would find himself landed 
unexpectedly in a morass. With Bolingbroke it 
was quite another story. Mr. Lecky speaks of 
his “eminently Italian character, delighting in 
elaborate intrigue.” Bribing hirelings to support 
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a Ministry may be bad, but if it is done with 
discretion the Ministry may stand. Intrigue is a 
different matter. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
main characteristic which has made English 
Ministries more stable than those in Latin countries, 
is the comparatively higher degree of loyalty among 
colleagues. In Bolingbroke’s day there was a good 
deal of intrigue on both sides, but most of it was 
rather stupidly done, and did little harm. Boling- 
broke was a really clever intriguer, always ready 
and resourceful, the kind of man who might have 
become a cardinal in the days of the Temporal 
Power, but who was out of place in the English 
party system, which demands a certain degree of 
sincerity among colleagues. The very fact that 
he had ideas made him the more distrusted. 
There was the fundamental insincerity of a 
sceptic enforcing uniformity to satisfy the country 
parsons. But this was not all, nor, indeed, was 
it the main cause of his failure. His so-called 
philosophical works were not published until long 
afterwards, and it is doubtful whether during 
the reign of Anne the mass of his party knew how 
far he had gone in unbelief. The speculative nature 
of his politics probably did more to kill him than all 
his philosophical speculations. When the habit of 
intrigue is combined with a genuine fondness for 
abstract theory, we get a combination very common 
in Latin countries, but fatal on English soil. Possibly 
Bolingbroke was a better man than he seemed—a 
hypocrite reversed, to use his inimitable description 
of Swift—but that is perhaps the most dangerous 
sort of hypocrisy for a politician to indulge in. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, in consider- 
ing his failure, that he had abominable luck. ‘The 
Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday, the Queen 
died on Sunday! What a world is this, and how 
does fortune banter us.” Luck is not merely a thing 
of days and years, it is an affair of epochs. Boling- 
broke might have been a fair king’s Minister if he 
had discovered a patriot king. Or he might have 
been—and this is perhaps the more probable—a 
great popular leader if he had been able to get at the 
people. He understood their prejudices well enough, 
and would not have been slow to appeal to them. 
He was an orator. His defence of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was one of the most powerful speeches 
ever made in Parliament. If he had lived in other 
days, instead of intriguing against Harley, or as a 
more effective supplement to his intrigue, he might 
have stumped the country to arouse the electors to 
support his unauthorised programme. The Whigs 
were not popular; the German Prince was not 
popular ; and who can say whether an orator might 
not have cast a glamour round the dull and obstinate 
lawful heir? Weknow how sermons could excite the 
mob, and the platform, if there had been a platform, 
need not have been less effective. Bolingbroke 
was born out of due time. From 1715 downwards 
he was not even allowed to enter the House 
of Lords, which at best is a poor substitute 
for a platform. He could only write pamphlets. 
Pitiful indeed was the fate of the Tory Democrat in 
days when there was no democracy. With a wider 
field for the exercise of his more expansive gifts, the 
intrigues which made him impossible in the narrow 
circle of an oligarchy might have been forgiven, and 
Bolingbroke might have been the favourite fighting 
man of either party or, successively, of both. 








WILD BEAST SHOWS—SMALL AND GREAT. 





HERE is probably no kind of exhibition which 
has greater attractions for the general public 

than the menagerie, using that term to include not 
only collections of animals in captivity, but also 
trained animals. That exhibitions of this kind are 
regarded as a sure “draw” is shown by the return 
of the “ Greatest Show on Earth” to Olympia, and the 





yearly visits of Bostock’s collection to the World’s 
Fair at Islington. Wulff’s Circus at the Crystal 
Palace has, in addition to its magnificent stud, deer 
and foxes and trained dogs and birds; the perform- 
ing seals, bears, and reptiles bulk large at the 
Aquarium; and the pantomime at Drury Lane is 
enlivened by a scene from the “ Zoo.” 

Three leopards, sent by the Emperor Frederick to 
Henry III., are said to have been the nucleus of the 
Tower Menagerie, the first permanent institution for 
keeping wild animals in captivity in this country, 
which, centuries later, became one of the “ sights” of 
London. There are many allusions in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists which show that by the 
sixteenth century considerable progress had been 
made in training animals for public exhibition ; but 
their accomplishments seem to have been the attrac- 
tion rather than the animals themselves. The tricks 
of Banks’s horse, which picked out the greatest 
rogue in the company, and the performances of that 
“ well-educated” ape which would “come over the 
chain for a King of England, and back again for the 
Prince,” no doubt seemed wonderful enough to those 
who witnessed them, though they would excite 
small surprise to-day in a penny side-show. 

It is not easy to fix the date of the origin or the 
precise mode of development of the travelling 
menagerie. But since it is well known that in the 
sixteenth century “ learned” beasts were exhibited 
in side-shows in Bartholomew Fair, the probability 
seems to be that some exhibition of rare animals, 
* uneducated,” so to speak, was the germ of the wild- 
beast show. Small tent-shows are well known round 
the coast ; and a whale, or shark, or sunfish driven 
ashore or captured brings goodly store of coppers to 
the exhibitors. Not long ago, in a town on the east 
coast, a man who had filled some small office in a 
provincial zoological garden found himself financially 
in low water—so low, indeed, that, to use his own 
expression, he was “stranded.” He wrote to a 
dealer to whom he was well known, and asked that 
an armadillo might be sent. The beast duly arrived, 
carriage paid. A shed was hired; flaming announce- 
ments were displayed, somewhat exaggerating the 
size of the “crocodile pig” to be seen within; and 
on one evening four pounds in pennies were taken at 
the door. The showman’s patter is, unfortunately, 
not recorded; but, to judge from his inventive 
genius in the matter of names, it must have been 
highly entertaining. 

It is nearly a century ago that Wombwell began 
his career as a showman. His first venture consisted 
of a couple of boas, for which he paid £75; and with 
these he succeeded so well that he had not only re- 
couped himself for the original outlay, but had made 
a handsome profit. Soon after he was on the road 
with his caravans, and at his death in 1850 he was 
the owner of three large travelling menageries, each 
with a fine collection of animals, many of which had 
been bred and reared in his dens. He was a prince 
of menagerists, and carried on his business as 
seriously as Sarah Battle played whist: it was the 
thing he came into the world to do—and he did it. 
Lions, tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, antelopes, 
elephants, occasionally a giraffe, camels, monkeys, 
birds, and his mascot snakes, that were kept, buried 
in flannel, in an oblong, glass-topped box—all these 
he considered the rightful due of those who ascended 
his stairs and paid their sixpences for admission. 
But there were no performing animals; and the 
trumpeting and bell-ringing of the elephant for nuts 
and cakes were tolerated rather than approved. 
The profits accruing therefrom were the keeper’s 
perquisites, and did not concern the management. 

From the wild-beast show there have been two 
natural developments. One—the natural outcome 
of the possession of “ educated” animals—was their 
employment on the stage, training them to play 
parts, with more or less verisimilitude, in dramas of 
The Dog of Montargis type; the other being the 
union of the circus element with the collection of 
animals. The former seems to have died a natural 
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death ; but the play produced at Astley’s some forty 
years ago to introduce Crockett’s performing lions 
is a good illustration of the practice and its attendant 
dangers. One night, by some mischance, the lions 
escaped from their cage, and killed an unfortunate 
helper when he entered the theatre in the morning 
to clean up the arena. In Sanger’s we have, pro- 
bably, the best English example of the union of the 
circus with the menagerie ; and an exceedingly good 
one it is. Nevertheless it is small by comparison 
with the exhibition at Olympia, where the menagerie 
is quite as large as any one of Wombwell’s three 
collections, and the stud deserves the highest praise 
both for condition and training. Wombwell was 
justly proud of his skill in carrying a giraffe and a 
rhinoceros about the country; but in this respect 
Barnum and Bailey have beaten him, for they carry 
in their travelling waggons polar bears, seals, and a 
hippopotamus, And in their progress by road from 
place to place they are much more liberal in the 
matter of free shows, for they march their huge 
herd of elephants along the road—experience having 
taught them the value of this kind of advertisement. 
Wombwell also marched his, but in a bottomless 
van, which allowed only their huge feet to be seen— 
also for purposes of advertisement. 

It is not an easy matter to organise and run a 
large menagerie; and even with a going concern 
constant supervision is of prime necessity. There is 
the gathering of material, which was never so 
quickly effected as when, in 1888, Barnum replaced in 
Madison Square, New York, the collection destroyed 
by fire in the previous year. Not to all are given his 
marvellous organising powers and command of 
capital, and by most proprietors collections of wild 
animals have to be acquired gradually, not by the 
simple process of cabling to the principal dealers. 
Then there is the question of housing and feeding. 
It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that 
wild beasts often do better in the narrow, con- 
fined dens of travelling menageries than in the 
spacious inclosures of zoological gardens, and 
generally breed much more freely. What the 
commissariat involves may be gathered from the fact 
that Wombwell put the cost for one of his establish- 
ments at between thirty and forty pounds a day; 
and the food supplied included horseflesh, beef, 
fish, hay, straw, corn, meal, bread, biscuit, vege- 
tables, fruit, nuts, eggs, and milk. 

Then there are the important matters of safe 
custody, and the “ execution” of dangerous animals. 
“ Safe bind” is not always “safe find.” When once 
a beast has broken out, it seems to develop a genius 
for repeating its escapades. This, however, is not 
often a serious business. Generally the beast is 
frightened at finding itself in strange quarters, and 
may be led or driven back to its den, or secured with 
a catching-bag or ropes. There are interesting 
accounts in Broderip’s “ Note-Book” of how an 
escaped lion and polar bear were recaptured in the 
Zoological Gardens many years ago. The “execu- 
tion” question is more difficult to deal with. The 
ghastliest case on record is that of Chunee, the 
elephant which was done to death in Exeter Change 
in 1826. Barnum and Bailey have sacrificed several 
of these huge beasts, two of them this year, in the 
interests of the public and their keepers. Following 
tradition, they tried the rifle—not always success- 
fully. Then recourse was had to poison, plugged in 
carrots and mixed with bran-mash. But they seem 
now to be strongly in favour of strangulation. The 
feet of the elephant are secured by chains to strong 
posts; a stout hemp hawser in a noose is put 
round the neck of the beast, and tightened up with 
block and tackle. In less than a minute the animal 
has ceased to move. Nevertheless it may be that 
the last word has not yet been said about the rifle. 
For there be men in England who, if they read 
these lines, will perchance carry their thoughts back 
to a bright summer’s morning, not so long ago, when 
they stood by the stall of a big upstanding beast, 
whose fore feet were securely chained to massive 








No sound broke the stillness in the small 


barriers. 
building, save the “suck,” “suck” of his feet, as 
“my lord the elephant” swayed restlessly from side 
to side, and when he stopped for a second the little 


group could almost hear each other breathe. Just 
as the tension was becoming painful the door opened, 
and there came quietly in a tall, spare man carrying 
a rifle. He nodded to the little group, looked at the 
chains, then at the chained beast, raised his rifle to 
his shoulder and fired. The swaying became more 
rapid ; bloody foam oozed from the tiny orifice the 
bullet had made in its course; there was one con- 
vulsive shudder, a crashing fall, and “my lord the 
elephant ” was dead. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


ATE, which was kind enough to send me out of 
England to a very pleasant climate for a few 
weeks, was unkind enough to bring me back in the 
nick of time for the Christmas entertainments. Of 
course there are many millions of people whom 
Christmas entertainments do really entertain. But 
what is fun to the millions is death to us—I mean by 
us, nous autres journalistes. Itis death to us because 
all possible forms of “Christmas entertainment 
article” have long since been exhausted; and yet 
the demand for this kind of article is apparently 
inexhaustible—that is to say, the editorial demand, 
For nothing shall convince me that people read these 
articles. It is just a superstition among editors— 
who, in their own way, are as superstitious as 
gamblers. I have had many indulgent editors in my 
time—good, easy men who have allowed me to be 
silent about plays which failed to take my fancy— 
but when I timidly suggested to the mildest of these 
that I should like—for once, only this once—to shirk 
a Drury Lane pantomime, his heart became as the 
nether millstone. 

Consequently, I am able to declare with confidence 
that there are five-and-twenty ways of “ noticing” 
a Drury Lane pantomime. They are all bad. I 
know, because I have tried them all. 

First way. You say it is all very well, but where 
are the pantomimes of your youth, the hearty but 
innocent fooling, the airy fantasy, etc. ete.? You 
contrive to give the impression that your youth 
extended from the period of Grimaldi at Sadler’s 
Wells to that of Planché at the Olympic. I gave 
up this method when someone with a Dictionary of 
Dates pointed out that as I was eleven when I heard 
Grimaldi sing “ Hot Codlins,”’ I must now be in my 
hundred-and-fifth year, and would I, please, be 
interviewed on the question of tobacco in relation to 
longevity ? 

Second way (obs.). You began by saying, “Sir 
Augustus Harris has surpassed himself,” and copied 
the rest of your article out of your last year’s 
notice. Then poor Sir Augustus died, and there was 
an end of that way. 


Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité, 

Le buste 
Survit 4 la cité. 


In other words, the journalist’s opening sentence 
has perished, while Sir Augustus’s bust is in terra- 
cotta under the portico of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Third way. You are mightily offended with the 
‘** music-hall element,” and urgently demand a “ real 
children’s pantomime.” The “ good old story,” you 
say, has been altered out of all recognition. You 
imply that “ The Forty Thieves” or “ Aladdin” is a 
sort of sacred text—of which you pretend to 
remember every word. 

Fourth way. You send “ Maria and the girls” to 
the theatre, while, snug in your own study, you 
compile a general disquisition on “ Pantomime” from 
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a Ministry may be bad, but if it is done with 
discretion the Ministry may stand. Intrigue is a 
different matter. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
main characteristic which has made English 
Ministries more stable than those in Latin countries, 
is the comparatively higher degree of loyalty among 
colleagues. In Bolingbroke’s day there was a good 
deal of intrigue on both sides, but most of it was 
rather stupidly done, and did little harm. Boling- 
broke was a really clever intriguer, always ready 
and resourceful, the kind of man who might have 
become a cardinal in the days of the Temporal 
Power, but who was out of place in the English 
party system, which demands a certain degree of 
sincerity among colleagues. The very fact that 
he had ideas made him the more distrusted. 
There was the fundamental insincerity of a 
sceptic enforcing uniformity to satisfy the country 
parsons. But this was not all, nor, indeed, was 
it the main cause of his failure. His so-called 
philosophical works were not published until long 
afterwards, and it is doubtful whether during 
the reign of Anne the mass of his party knew how 
far he had gone in unbelief. The speculative nature 
of his politics probably did more to kill him than all 
his philosophical speculations. When the habit of 
intrigue is combined with a genuine fondness for 
abstract theory, we get a combination very common 
in Latin countries, but fatal on English soil. Possibly 
Bolingbroke was a better man than he seemed—a 
hypocrite reversed, to use his inimitable description 
of Swift—but that is perhaps the most dangerous 
sort of hypocrisy for a politician to indulge in. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, in consider- 
ing his failure, that he had abominable luck. “The 
Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday, the Queen 
died on Sunday! What a world is this, and how 
does fortune banter us.” Luck is not merely a thing 
of days and years, it is an affair of epochs. Boling- 
broke might have been a fair king’s Minister if he 
had discovered a patriot king. Or he might have 
been—and this is perhaps the more probable—a 
great popular leader if he had been able to get at the 
people. He understood their prejudices well enough, 
and would not have been slow to appeal to them. 
He was an orator. His defence of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was one of the most powerful speeches 
ever made in Parliament. If he had lived in other 
days, instead of intriguing against Harley, or as a 
more effective supplement to his intrigue, he might 
have stumped the country to arouse the electors to 
support his unauthorised programme. The Whigs 
were not popular; the German Prince was not 
popular ; and who can say whether an orator might 
not have cast a glamour round the dull and obstinate 
lawful heir? Weknow how sermons could excite the 
mob, and the platform, if there had been a platform, 
need not have been less effective. Bolingbroke 
was born out of due time. From 1715 downwards 
he was not even allowed to enter the House 
of Lords, which at best is a poor substitute 
for a platform. He could only write pamphlets. 
Pitiful indeed was the fate of the Tory Democrat in 
days when there was no democracy. With a wider 
field for the exercise of his more expansive gifts, the 
intrigues which made him impossible in the narrow 
circle of an oligarchy might have been forgiven, and 
Bolingbroke might have been the favourite fighting 
man of either party or, successively, of both. 








WILD BEAST SHOWS—SMALL AND GREAT. 





HERE is probably no kind of exhibition which 
has greater attractions for the general public 
than the menagerie, using that term to include not 
only collections of animals in captivity, but also 
trained animals. That exhibitions of this kind are 
regarded as a sure “draw” is shown by the return 
of the “ Greatest Show on Earth” to Olympia, and the 





yearly visits of Bostock’s collection to the World’s 
Fair at Islington. Wulff’s Circus at the Crystal 
Palace has, in addition to its magnificent stud, deer 
and foxes and trained dogs and birds; the perform- 
ing seals, bears, and reptiles bulk large at the 
Aquarium; and the pantomime at Drury Lane is 
enlivened by a scene from the “ Zoo.” 

Three leopards, sent by the Emperor Frederick to 
Henry IIL., are said to have been the nucleus of the 
Tower Menagerie, the first permanent institution for 
keeping wild animals in captivity in this country, 
which, centuries later, became one of the “ sights” of 
London. There are many allusions in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists which show that by the 
sixteenth century considerable progress had been 
made in training animals for public exhibition ; but 
their accomplishments seem to have been the attrac- 
tion rather than the animals themselves. The tricks 
of Banks’s horse, which picked out the greatest 
rogue in the company, and the performances of that 
“ well-educated” ape which would “come over the 
chain for a King of England, and back again for the 
Prince,” no doubt seemed wonderful enough to those 
who witnessed them, though they would excite 
small surprise to-day in a penny side-show. 

It is not easy to fix the date of the origin or the 
precise mode of development of the travelling 
menagerie. But since it is well known that in the 
sixteenth century “learned” beasts were exhibited 
in side-shows in Bartholomew Fair, the probability 
seems to be that some exhibition of rare animals, 
* uneducated,” so to speak, was the germ of the wild- 
beast show. Small tent-shows are well known round 
the coast; and a whale, or shark, or sunfish driven 
ashore or captured brings goodly store of coppers to 
the exhibitors. Not long ago, in a town on the east 
coast, a man who had filled some small office in a 
provincial zoological garden found himself financially 
in low water—so low, indeed, that, to use his own 
expression, he was “stranded.” He wrote to a 
dealer to whom he was well known, and asked that 
an armadillo might be sent. The beast duly arrived, 
carriage paid. A shed was hired; flaming announce- 
ments were displayed, somewhat exaggerating the 
size of the “crocodile pig” to be seen within; and 
on one evening four pounds in pennies were taken at 
the door. The showman’s patter is, unfortunately, 
not recorded; but, to judge from his inventive 
genius in the matter of names, it must have been 
highly entertaining. 

It is nearly a century ago that Wombwell began 
his career as a showman. His first venture consisted 
of a couple of boas, for which he paid £75; and with 
these he succeeded so well that he had not only re- 
couped himself for the original outlay, but had made 
a handsome profit. Soon after he was on the road 
with his caravans, and at his death in 1850 he was 
the owner of three large travelling menageries, each 
with a fine collection of animals, many of which had 
been bred and reared in his dens. He was a prince 
of menagerists, and carried on his business as 
seriously as Sarah Battle played whist: it was the 
thing he came into the world to do—and he did it. 
Lions, tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, antelopes, 
elephants, occasionally a giraffe, camels, monkeys, 
birds, and his mascot snakes, that were kept, buried 
in flannel, in an oblong, glass-topped box—all these 
he considered the rightful due of those who ascended 
his stairs and paid their sixpences for admission. 
But there were no performing animals; and the 
trumpeting and bell-ringing of the elephant for nuts 
and cakes were tolerated rather than approved. 
The profits accruing therefrom were the keeper’s 
perquisites, and did not concern the management. 

From the wild-beast show there have been two 
natural developments. One—the natural outcome 
of the possession of “ educated” animals—was their 
employment on the stage, training them to play 
parts, with more or less verisimilitude, in dramas of 
The Dog of Montargis type; the other being the 
union of the circus element with the collection of 
animals. The former seems to have died a natural 
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death ; but the play produced at Astley’s some forty 
years ago to introduce Crockett’s performing lions 
is a good illustration of the practice and its attendant 
dangers. One night, by some mischance, the lions 
escaped from their cage, and killed an unfortunate 
helper when he entered the theatre in the morning 
to clean up the arena. In Sanger’s we have, pro- 
bably, the best English example of the union of the 
circus with the menagerie; and an exceedingly good 
one it is. Nevertheless it is small by comparison 
with the exhibition at Olympia, where the menagerie 
is quite as large as any one of Wombwell’s three 
collections, and the stud deserves the highest praise 
both for condition and training. Wombwell was 
justly proud of his skill in carrying a giraffe and a 
rhinoceros about the country; but in this respect 
Barnum and Bailey have beaten him, for they carry 
in their travelling waggons polar bears, seals, and a 
hippopotamus. And in their progress by road from 
place to place they are much more liberal in the 
matter of free shows, for they march their huge 
herd of elephants along the road—experience having 
taught them the value of this kind of advertisement. 
Wombwell also marched his, but in a bottomless 
van, which allowed only their huge feet to be seen— 
also for purposes of advertisement. 

It is not an easy matter to organise and run a 
large menagerie; and even with a going concern 
constant supervision is of prime necessity. There is 
the gathering of material, which was never so 
quickly effected as when, in 1888, Barnum replaced in 
Madison Square, New York, the collection destroyed 
by fire in the previous year. Not to all are given his 
marvellous organising powers and command of 
capital, and by most proprietors collections of wild 
animals have to be acquired gradually, not by the 
simple process of cabling to the principal dealers. 
Then there is the question of housing and feeding. 
It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that 
wild beasts often do better in the narrow, con- 
fined dens of travelling menageries than in the 
spacious inclosures of zoological gardens, and 
generally breed much more freely. What the 
commissariat involves may be gathered from the fact 
that Wombwell put the cost for one of his establish- 
ments at between thirty and forty pounds a day ; 
and the food supplied included horseflesh, beef, 
fish, hay, straw, corn, meal, bread, biscuit, vege- 
tables, fruit, nuts, eggs, and milk. 

Then there are the important matters of safe 
custody, and the “ execution” of dangerous animals. 
“ Safe bind” is not always “safe find.” When once 
a beast has broken out, it seems to develop a genius 
for repeating its escapades. This, however, is not 
often a serious business. Generally the beast is 
frightened at finding itself in strange quarters, and 
may be led or driven back to its den, or secured with 
a catching-bag or ropes. There are interesting 
accounts in Broderip’s “ Note-Book” of how an 
escaped lion and polar bear were recaptured in the 
Zoological Gardens many years ago. The “ execu- 
tion” question is more difficult to deal with. The 
ghastliest case on record is that of Chunee, the 
elephant which was done to death in Exeter Change 
in 1826. Barnum and Bailey have sacrificed several 
of these huge beasts, two of them this year, in the 
interests of the public and their keepers. Following 
tradition, they tried the rifle—not always success- 
fully. Then recourse was had to poison, plugged in 
carrots and mixed with bran-mash. But they seem 
now to be strongly in favour of strangulation. The 
feet of the elephant are secured by chains to strong 
posts; a stout hemp hawser in a noose is put 
round the neck of the beast, and tightened up with 
block and tackle. In less than a minute the animal 
has ceased to move. Nevertheless it may be that 
the last word has not yet been said about the rifle. 
For there be men in England who, if they read 
these lines, will perchance carry their thoughts back 
to a bright summer’s morning, not so long ago, when 
they stood by the stall of a big upstanding beast, 
whose fore feet were securely chained to massive 








No sound broke the stillness in the small 


barriers. 
building, save the “suck,” “suck” of his feet, as 
‘my lord the elephant” swayed restlessly from side 
to side, and when he stopped for a second the little 


group could almost hear each other breathe. Just 
as the tension was becoming painful the door opened, 
and there came quietly in a tall, spare man carrying 
a rifle. He nodded to the little group, looked at the 
chains, then at the chained beast, raised his rifle to 
his shoulder and fired. The swaying became more 
rapid ; bloody foam oozed from the tiny orifice the 
bullet had made in its course; there was one con- 
vulsive shudder, a crashing fall, and “my lord the 
elephant ” was dead. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


ATE, which was kind enough to send me out of 
England to a very pleasant climate for a few 
weeks, was unkind enough to bring me back in the 
nick of time for the Christmas entertainments. Of 
course there are mary millions of people whom 
Christmas entertainments do really entertain. But 
what is fun to the millions is death to us—I mean by 
us, nous autres journalistes. Itis death to us because 
all possible forms of “Christmas entertainment 
article” have long since been exhausted; and yet 
the demand for this kind of article is apparently 
inexhaustible—that is to say, the editorial demand, 
For nothing shall convince me that people read these 
articles. It is just a superstition among editors— 
who, in their own way, are as superstitious as 
gamblers. I have had many indulgent editors in my 
time—good, easy men who have allowed me to be 
silent about plays which failed to take my fancy— 
but when I timidly suggested to the mildest of these 
that I should like—for once, only this once—to shirk 
a Drury Lane pantomime, his heart became as the 
nether millstone. 

Consequently, I am able to declare with confidence 
that there are five-and-twenty ways of “ noticing” 
a Drury Lane pantomime. They are all bad. I 
know, because I have tried them all. 

First way. You say it is all very well, but where 
are the pantomimes of your youth, the hearty but 
innocent fooling, the airy fantasy, etc. etc.? You 
contrive to give the impression that your youth 
extended from the period of Grimaldi at Sadler’s 
Wells to that of Planché at the Olympic. I gave 
up this method when someone with a Dictionary of 
Dates pointed out that as I was eleven when I[ heard 
Grimaldi sing “ Hot Codlins,” I must now be in my 
hundred-and-fifth year, and would I, please, be 
interviewed on the question of tobacco in relation to 
longevity ? 

Second way (obs.). You began by saying, “Sir 
Augustus Harris has surpassed himself,” and copied 
the rest of your article out of your last year’s 
notice. Then poor Sir Augustus died, and there was 
an end of that way. 


Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a léternité, 

Le buste 
Survit a la cité. 


In other words, the journalist’s opening sentence 
has perished, while Sir Augustus’s bust is in terra- 
cotta under the portico of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Third way. You are mightily offended with the 
** music-hall element,” and urgently demand a “ real 
children’s pantomime.” The “ good old story,” you 
say, has been altered out of all recognition. You 
imply that * The Forty Thieves” or “ Aladdin” is a 
sort of sacred text—of which you pretend to 
remember every word. 

Fourth way. You send “ Maria and the girls” to 
the theatre, while, snug in your own study, you 
compile a general disquisition on “ Pantomime” from 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica. You refer, casually, 
to Pappus and Maccus, and throw in a few remarks 
on masks. The issue of the Times subscription 
reprint has given this trick clean away. 

I spare you the twenty-and-one other methods. 
They are merely permutations and combinations of 
these four. 

The present pantomime, The Forly Thieves, is 
“ written and invented” by Mr. Arthur Sturgess and 
Mr. Arthur Collins in collaboration. Two peculiar 
incidents marked the first night. One was a 
managerial announcement before the curtain that 
the leading lady had “ come over” indisposed. This 
was spoken and invented by Mr. Arthur Collins 
alone, The other incident was the melting of india- 
rubber during the scene—the scene—of the “ Fairy 
Cascade.” The smell of burning indiarubber may 
please boys home for the holidays—these young 
barbarians have queer tastes—but, though I tried 
hard, I could not persuade myself that I liked it. 
Was it Mr. Arthur Sturgess or Mr. Arthur Collins 
who “invented” this effect? The programme is 
silent on the point. Anyhow, I suspect it accounts 
for the indisposition of the leading lady. For the 
rest, Mr. Dan Lenois the Captain of the Forty Thieves, 
and Mr. Herbert Campbell is the captain’s bride. 
“When you have sat together some time,” said “a 
gentleman” (Boswell does not name him) to 
Dr. Johnson, “you'll find my brother grow 
very entertaining.” “Sir,” replied Johnson, “I 
can wait.” I could not wait till the end 
of the Drury Lane pantomime on Boxing Night ; but 
I am quite prepared to be told that Mr. Leno and 
Mr. Campbell grew very entertaining after I had 
left. A Mr. Johnny Danvers was droll as Ali Baba, 
and Ali Baba’s donkey—*“ two gentlemen at once” 
(Messrs. Queen and Le Brun)—was even droller than 
his master. I thought the young lady who played 
the Good Fairy quite the pleasantest member of the 
cast, on what in the old Drury Lane days used to be 
called the “ spindle side” ; she spoke her lines with 
right and ringing emphasis and a sort of childlike 
glee. If I read the programme aright, this was 
Miss Evelyn Hughes. On the whole, as good a 
pantomime, I should guess, as any of its recent 
predecessors. 

At the Opera Comique there is a revival of Alice 
in Wonderland, in the form prepared for the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre a dozen years ago by Mr. Savile 
Clark and Mr. Walter Slaughter. The play satis- 
fied “Lewis Carroll,” as we see from his “ Life 
and Letters,” just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin ; 
but, of course, the author was in the worst 
possible position for judging the effect of his 
work in the theatre—he knew it all beforehand. 
Having had time to forget the book, I find the 
stage version of it somewhat flat and colourless. 
Partly, no doubt, this is because Lewis Carroll’s 
verbal quips and cranks do not “carry” across 
the footlights; partly, I daresay, because of 
the absence of that quality which I singled out in 
the Good Fairy at Drury Lane—right and ring- 
ing emphasis — an indispensable quality for the 
delivery of a text like Lewis Carroll's, mainly com- 
posed of italics. But Miss Rose Hersee is an 
agreeable Alice, and Miss Vesta de Becker can dance 
a hornpipe. 

As to The Crystal Globe at the Princess’s, a 
French melodrama adapted by Mr. Sutton Vane, 
one can say that it is capital fun. The mere list of 
dramatis persone is a joy to read—“*A Polish 
Mesmerist,” “An Organ Grinder, formerly in the 
Navy.’ “A Dumb Nubian,” “An Egyptian Clair- 
voyant.” Naturally the excitement is at its height 
when the Dumb Nubian announces by signs to the 
Polish Mesmerist (who bids the Egyptian Clairvoyant 
“leave us”) the visit of a gentleman who has just 
murdered the protector of the Organ Grinder, 
formerly in the Navy. And as the Polish Mesmerist 
Mr. Lawrence Irving is simply impayable. I leave 


Mr. Sutton Vane to adapt that adjective from the 
A.B. W. 


French. 





FREE CRETE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, December 21st. 

HIS will be a memorable day in the history of 

the Levant. Those who live altogether in the 
present and are interested only in the latest tele- 
grams can have no idea of the true significance of 
the landing of Prince George in Crete to-day. Their 
idea of the Cretans is derived either from St. Paul, 
who was evidently speaking of the Jews living in 
Crete and not of the Cretans, or from the reports of 
consuls who can never understand why these Chris- 
tians in the East do not keep quiet, but are always 
endangering the peace of Europe and disturbing the 
plans of the Foreign Office. Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in throwing a halo of glory over the 
Montenegrins, and the world does well to honour 
them. They only of the Southern Slaves loved 
their faith and their liberty better than life, 
and never gave up the conflict with the Turks. But 
these Cretan Greeks have shown much the same 
spirit, and deserve equal honour. Everything which 
has been said of their barbarism has been said with 
equal truth of the Montenegrins. Such a war as 
they have carried on with the Turks for centuries 
could not possibly be conducted on humanitarian 
principles. They have treated the Turks as the 
Turks have treated them. The wonderful thing is 
that both the Cretans and the Montenegrins have 
not become savages, but have much that is noble 
and praiseworthy in their characters. No doubt 
they owe this to their Christian faith. I have long 
had Montenegrins in my service, and it happens 
that now I have a Cretan and a Montenegrin in my 
house. I could wish for no better or more trust- 
worthy men. ; 

No people have ever fought more persistently for 
their liberty than the Cretans. From the time of 
the Roman conquest, when they opposed more 
resistance to Rome than many a great state, they 
have never ceased to struggle against their con- 
querors. At the time of the Greek revolution they 
fairly won their liberty. It was England more than 
any other power that was responsible for preventing 
the union of the island to the kingdom of Greece. 
Since that time there has been almost uninterrupted 
warfare in Crete, especially in the Sphakiote 
Mountains. In 1831, 1833, 1840, 1858, and 1867 
there were serious insurrections, the last the 
most serious of all, with horrible atrocities and 
great loss of life on both sides. Russia was 
in favour of intervention and union with Greece; 
but England again took the side of the 
Turks, and the Cretans got nothing but empty 
promises of reform. At the time of the Berlin 
Congress the Cretans again appealed to Europe, but 
the Berlin Treaty (Art. 23) simply referred them 
back to the promises of reform made in 1868, and 
turned them over once more to the tender mercies 
of the Turk. There was no provision for any 
European surveillance over the execution of these 
promises as there was in the case of the Armenians, 
and evidently no care whether they were carried 
out or not. Happily, in this case, England adopted 
a course more worthy of her traditions, and, while 
she still acted as the real friend of Turkey, she did 
not forget the interests of the Cretans. She inter- 
vened in behalf of the insurgents, and the Turks 
and Cretans, in October, 1878, signed a com- 
pact known as the “Pacte de Halepa.” For 
a time the Turks acted fairly upon this 
agreement, and there was peace in the island, 
though the Christians never gave up their hopes, 
and in 1880 and again in 1885 appealed to Europe to 
allow their union with Greece; while the Turks 
gradually fell back into their old ways of dealing 
with them. In 1889 there was a new revolt, which 
seems to have been encouraged by Greece and some 
European Powers and welcomed by the Turks, who 
improved the opportunity to take away from the 
Cretans most of the privileges which had been 
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secured by the “ Pacte de Halepa,” and to oppress 
the Christians more than ever. In 1891 there was 
another insurrection, and violent repression with 
massacres by the Turks. 

At last there was a serious intervention on the 
part of Europe, which had been roused to action by 
the events in Armenia. The story of what has 
happened since down to this day when Prince George 
lands on the island, from which the last Turkish 
soldier has been removed, is too familiar to all to be 
repeated here. It is not a pleasant story nor one 
creditable to the Powers, except in its ending. It is 
amusing to read the papers of London, Rome, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg to see how each takes all the 
credit of the happy ending for its own Government, 
and has nothing to say of the incredible folly which 
has prolonged this crisis for two years, ruined the 
island, and brought about a war between Greece and 
Turkey. It is a consolation to know that England is 
not responsible for this iniquity, and that whatever 
credit may be due to other Powers she has done 
everything in her power to secure the emancipation 
of Crete. 

What is now demanded of Europe by the Cretans 
is patience and good will. For a hundred years the 
people have been in constant and savage warfare 
with the Turks. They cannot change their characters 
and habits of life in a day. Thanks to Turkish rule 
they are generally ignorant and uncivilised. They 
will certainly continue to be turbulent for a time and 
will no doubt do many things which will seem to us 
absurd or outrageous. How could it be otherwise? 
If Europe had done her duty in the early part of the 
century they would now have been in a very 
different condition. It is their misfortune, not 
their fault, that they are what they are. If Europe 
would only give them a little aid to start their 
government fairly and then leave them to themselves, 
they would make rapid progress. 

What the Cretans have to fear now is the con- 
stant meddling and intrigues of the European 
consuls, Of this there will be no end until Crete is 
either annexed to Greece or taken possession of by 
some Great Power. The people will be far better off 
than they were under the Turks, but there will be no 
such progress as there would be if they could be left 
to themselves. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE CAPITULATION OF YORK.” 


Sir,—May I urge, as one of the “sect everywhere spoken 
against,” the Ritualists, whom you charitably denounce as dis- 
honest, that if you think it worth while to attempt to pound us 
into nothing, as you do in your last number, you might take the 
trouble to acqrire a little more knowledge of the various matters 
in question? I have selected a few morsels for a word of 
comment :— 

1. The term Protestant. There is not a Ritualist in 
England, I feel sure, who would refuse to use the term in the 
same sense in which Laud used it. A very different sense to 
yours, I have no doubt; nor is it quite clear that the Arch- 
bishop of York uses the term in his address in Laud’s sense. 

2. Communion and the Sacrifice of the Mass. Where is the 
difference? Given (a) a priest, (b) bread and wine, (c) the 
words of institution, there is the Mass. 

3. Changing the Articles for the invocation of Saints. This 
is perfectly inexplicable. Is a joke intended ? 

4. Corpus Christi, purgatory, pardons, and masses for the 
dead. The Archbishop of York, like the rest of the Episcopate, 
is evidently in a terrible funk lest the Establishment should 
come to bits—I almost wish it would—but his Grace, in spite of 
the prevailing episcopal panic, is not quite the fool you make 
him appear. I cannot discover a jumble of Corpus Christi, 
purgatory, pardons, and masses for the dead. 

5. The Bishops are unanimous against the use of incense. 
Arethey? I gather it is the “ceremonial” use of incense they 
object to. 

6. Sprinkling with water. Do you quite know what you are 
writing about? You seem to imagine some queer goings on 
which nobody ever saw. The Archbishop is evidently referring 
to the service or ceremony of the Asperges. He allows that the 


symbolism of the water sprinkling is beautiful, and that the 
It has been 


service is in other respects “ entirely Scriptural.” 











used perhaps in six churches, it has never been expressly for- 
bidden by the Church of England, and it is well understood by 
the worshippers, not perhaps by Archbishops, Bishops, brawlers, 
sightseers and superior people generally, who may all, at 
present, have some share with a certain personage in a genuine 
dislike of holy water. 

7. The Real Presence. Your “quotation” from the Black 
Rubric—which is not “in” the Communion Service—is simply 
astounding. This is what you say: “The body of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is in heaven and not upon the earth.” These are 
the words of the Rubric: “The natural Body and Blood of 
Our Saviour Christ are in Heaven and not here.” They do not 
exclude a real presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, and were never intended to do so. The Rubric—or, 
to give it its proper name, the “ declaration on kneeling ”—was 
intended, as is surely obvious to every candid mind, as a warning 
against certain low and gross notions of a carnal presence once 
prevalent. 

Insulting the Ritualists is popular just now; it will not 
always be so; and one looks for better things in THE 
SPEAKER.—Yonur obedient servant, H. W. Hit. 


Southwark, December 28th, 
[If this is the temper of Ritualists, we can hardly be surprised 


at the corresponding bitterness shown by controversialists 
of the opposite school.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 





FLOGGING. 


S1r,—The advocates of the extension of flogging mainly 
rely on the fact that the persons on whom they desire to inflict the 
punishment deserve it—that the desire of flogging them naturally 
arises in the minds of those who read the record of their offences. 
This indicates a difference in principle between these writers and 
the opponents of the punishment. We hold that the State has 
no right to punish any man merely because he deserves it. Its 
object should be to protect the lives, liberties, and properties of 
its subjects, at the smallest cost both in suffering and money that 
is practicable. We hold that any punishment in excess of what 
is necessary for these purposes is mere wanton cruelty. If 
this principle were generally accepted the controversy would be 
greatly narrowed; but no one can fail to see how largely the 
lex talionis enters into the arguments of those who advocate 
flogging, and I believe that nothing but this lex talionis has pre- 
served the compulsory death-sentence on all convictions for 
murder. 

Secondly.—It is no part of our contention that the magis- 
trates always impose adequate sentences on persons convicted 
of crimes of violence. Magistrates often err in both directions, 
but a misapplication of the present penalties affords no ground 
for the introduction of new ones that are even more likely to be 
misapplied. 

Thirdly.—It will, I believe, be found impossible to define the 
new crimes for which flogging is to be an admissible punishment 
in sucha manner as to exclude persons whom even the advocates 
of flogging would desire to exclude. 

Fourthly.—The differences of opinion among judges and 
magistrates on the subject of flogging seem to be wider than on 
any other subject, and in consequence there is no punishment 
which is at present inflicted with such capriciousness and 
inequality. An extension of the power of flogging would 
aggravate this evil. 

Fifthly.—The efficacy or inefficacy of any punishment ought 
not to be left to vague and general considerations, but tested by 
statistics. All statistics known to me are unfavourable to the 
supposed great efficacy of flogging. 

Sixthly.—Under a system like ours, where there is no appeal 
from a conviction, many innocent persons must suffer. There 
is reason to apprehend that this not unfrequently happens in 
the case of criminal assaults on women, the proof of which rests 
solely on the woman’s testimony. There are several known 
instances in which the prosecutrix was afterwards convicted of 
perjury. 

Lastly.—Flogging is a very unequal punishment, even 
supposing the number of strokes to be the same. 

JOSEPH COLLINSON, 








LANDLOCK’D., 





ERE, where beyond yon straight-ruled rim 
OF inland pasture high, 
Rich with some latent meaning swim 
Long lines of purple sky, 


What ails my Soul? Where all is well, 
Her quietude what jars? 

Why raves she round her prison-cell 
And battles at the bars ? 
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“O swift my longing oversprings 
Yon shore's last dip and rise ! 
O well I know, beneath the wings 

Of yon descending skies, 


“Who wails, whose widely-opening arms 
Summon, to set me free!” 

O fool, that a delusion charms! 
Yonder is not the Sea— 


“Field upon field yon sky o’erstoops 
F’er to the Sea it come.” 

—Like a struck child she quails, she droops, 
She cowers and is dumb. 


“ Nay, could thy eyes, thy windows yield 
The view thy clamour craves— 

Yon same sky, deepening o'er a field, 
A widening field, of waves: 


“ Till, thro’ the mystic lip-to-lip 
Of far-off sky and sea 

The elusive limit soft should slip 
Into Infinity : 


“Then, O my Soul, wouldst lie content 
Before the vision vast,— 

This restless longing wholly spent, 
This passion luil'd, at last ? 


“No! Thine inevitable wail 
Too duly I divine! 

Would that I were a ship, to sail 
Past yon horizon line ! 


* Would, from this body, as a bird 
From the obdurate cliff 

Winging at length its flight deferr’d, 
Were launch d imine airy skiff ! 


“Then should I range, with unstopp'd speed, 
Space and the whole world wide !— 

And then would this rebellious need 
Cease, being satisfied ?” 


Her quick wings beat, her cage of clay 
Quivers—till “ Nay!” she mourns, 

“TI should but win, for all my way, 
New limits, other bournes ! 


“ How do ye straiten, stepdame Earth, 
And alien Life!” she saith, 

* Me that beyond the skies had birth— 
Ah, will thou loose me, Death?” 


B. E. BAUGHAN, 





A LITERARY CAUSERITE. 


CHILDREN'S Books FoR ADULTS. 


= came the discovery that certain books 

written for children gave an equal pleasure to 
their parents : that Mr. Gladstone, for instance, could 
enjoy “Treasure Island”; that children nursed 
upon the ambrosial nonsense of Mr. Lear and the 
logical-illogical fancies of Lewis Carroll did not lose 
the taste as they grew up. Out of this discovery 
sprang the swarms of adventure-stories, and (later) 
of nonsense-books, animal picture-books, and the 
like, which now make their regular appearance in 
November. 


But since the parent buys the book, and the 
child does not, by degrees the parent has become the 
reader to be consulted. The child receives the gift 
after his papa has duly laughed over it. Children’s 
books, in short, are now written chiefly for grown- 
ups: and it will save confusion if reviewers recognise 
this. The authors, I need hardly say, have recog- 
nised it, if unconsciously, for some time. Of this you 
may easily satisfy yourself in five minutes by 
glancing through the first half a dozen specimens 
which come to your hand. I pick up, for example, 
“Tails with a Twist,” the verse contributed by “A 





Belgian Hare” and the drawings by Mr. E. T. Reed 
(Edward Arnold); and open it at these pleasing 
lines— 

The zebra is a perfect jewel, 

In winter he will fetch your fuel. 


In summer, when the heat is strong, 
He comes and fans you all day long. 


In spring, when all the birds rejoice, 
The woods re-echo with his voice. 


In autumn, when the north winds shout, 
His splendid qualities come out. 


In every corner of the earth 
Men recognise his sterling worth. 


Now more than half the quality of this resides in 
its sense of style, and can only be tasted by a reader 
who has a sense of style. The average child, or even 
the more than usually intelligent child, has none. 
The average youth of eighteen (I suppose), if you 
read him fairly characteristic passages from Words- 
worth, Byron, and Tennyson, could assign each to its 
author without hesitating. The average boy of ten 
cannot discriminate between the language of Steven- 
son and the language of Mayne Reid. He reads both 
authors for the story, and the language does not 
interest him. Three of my favourite books in child- 
hood were Bunyan’s “Holy War,” Dr. Macdonald’s 
“At the Back of the North Wind,” and “Jack 
Harkaway’'s Schooldays.” I don’t believe it ever 
occurred to me that in literary quality there was 
anything to choose between them. Of course, 
the stories struck very different notes in the child ; 
and I am glad to think that even then it was the 
beautiful faney of Dr. Macdonald’s story for 
which I loved it. But of feeling for its language I 
had none. Nay, I can remember the time well when 
I awoke to a sense that language could be beautiful : 
the circumstances, and the passages which woke me. 
They were (1) the opening lines of Shelley’s “ Hellas” 
—“ We strew there opiate flowers,” etc.; (2) the 
chapter on Oxford in Green’s “Short History,” 
and especially the story of Edward Rich; (3) Tenny- 
son's “ Lady of Shalott,” and a stanza in “ The Lotus 
Eaters; and (4) an extract from De Quincey in a 
school “ Reader.” But this was later; and I am sure 
that at the age of ten (when a boy may be supposed 
to have outgrown the taste for picture-books) I was 
yet utterly incapable of tasting the flavour of— 


In spring, when all the birds rejoice, 

The wocds re-echo with his (the Zebra’s) voice. 
In autumn, when the north winds shout, 

His splendid qualities come out. 


But Heaven forbid that grown-ups should lack 
nonsense-books if they really like them! And the 
nonsense-books written for them do not contain (it 
will be admitted) one tithe of the mere puerility one 
looks for as a matter of course in “ musical comedies,” 
such as The Circus Girl, which are admittedly 
written for the recreation of grown-ups. The mis- 
take lies with the reviewers who cling to the notion 
that every book which comes to them with a card- 
board cover and absurd illustrations must be written 
for children ; who fail to perceive that the old form 
has been adapted to new intentions. And this 
mistake has been repeated in review after review of 
a book which has just given me particular pleasure. 
“The Modern Traveller,’ by H. B. and B. T. B. 
(Edward Arnold), the gifted authors of “The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts,” and “ More Beasts for Worse 
Children.” 


But the mistake has been complicated here by 
two others—two pet fallacies among reviewers 
and journalists of all kinds. In the first place, if an 
author has put forth one book with moderate 
success, you can never persuade the reviewer of his 
subsequent productions to keep that book out of his 
eye. The poor author may live and learn, and alter 
his aims, but without avail. He can never cheat the 
reviewer's tenacious memory or escape the advice to 
return and repeat himself. In this instance the 
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authors began with a book designed for children; 
they followed it up with a book designed for 
children. Then, having reasoned, and no doubt with 
justice, that one vein of their talent was exhausted, 
they prepared a most instructive book for adults— 
with consequences which any writer chastened by 
experience might have predicted. Why, had they com- 
piled a commentary on the Pentateuch, the reviewer 
could hardly bave refrained from the obvious warning 
that their style had grown heavier with age, and con- 
veyed a distinct sense of disappointment! As it was, 
with the illustrated cover to mislead him, the warning 
was as certain as last Tuesday’s eclipse of the moon. 


Moreover, the authors chose not only to write 
for adults, but to write satire. Now the modern 
journalist has many great gifts, but a sense for 
satire is not one of them. You will find a plenty of 
humour (Heaven knows) in the pages of “ The Daily 
Menace” ; but of satire not one trace from year’s end 
to year’s end. And these daring authors have not 
only attempted satire ; they have chosen for its object 
“The Daily Menace” itself and all the commercial 
jingoism that “ The Daily Menace” holds dear. The 
exploration-business, the “ Anglo-Saxon entente’’— 
can a journalist who has been watering these plants 
with emotion for months past be expected to welcome 
a book which hints that some recent and practical 
applications of his past creeds have been absurd, 
and others more than a little base? Can he be 
expected to admire without a twinge the drawing 
which gives us that sturdy explorer, Commander 
Sin, in the act of toasting the Queen and President 
McKinley and the Anglo-Saxon race before a 
company of enthusiastic naturalised aliens ?— 

Our Anglo-Saxon kith and kin, 

They doted on Commander Sin, 

And gave him a tremendous feast 

The week before we started. 

O’ Hooligan, and Vonderbeast, 

And Nicolazzi, and the rest, 

Were simply broken-hearted. 

They came and ate and cried “ God-speed !” 
The Bill was very large indeed, 

And paid for by an Anglo-Saxon 

Who bore the sterling name of Jackson. 


(For Mr. Jackson’s sterling Anglo-Saxon features I 
must refer the reader to the drawing.) 


But if Commander Sin is good, his fellow" 
explorer, Captain Blood the Millionaire, is better: 
and only not too good to be true— 


Now William Blood, or, as I still 

Affectionately call him, Bill, 
Was of a different stamp; 

One who in other ages born 

Had turned to strengthen and adorn 
The Senate or the Camp. 

But Fortune, jealous and austere 

Had marked him for a great career 
Of more congenial kind— 

A sort of modern Bueecaneer, 
Commercial and refined. 

Like all great men’s, his chief affairs 

Were buying stocks and selling shares. 
He oceupied his mind 

In buying them by day from men 

Who needed ready cash, and then 

At evening selling them again 
To those with whom he dined. 


In this fair world of culture made 
For men of his peculiar trade, 
Of all the many parts he played, 
The part he grew to like the best 
Was called “the self-respecting guest.” 
And for that very reason 
He found himself in great request 
At parties in the season. ‘ 
Now the acts of Commander Sin and Captain Blood, 
are they not told at lengthin a book with cardboard 
covers and funny illustrations? And yet this is not 
a child’s book; and the journalist who has reviewed 
it would do well to keep it for a second reading. For 
though not a child’s book, it is instructive. 


A. T. Q. C. 











REVIEWS. 





THE IMMORTAL PART OF KINGLAKE. 


E6THEN. By A. W. Kinglake. Reprinted from the First 
Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
Rector of Waltham. London: George Bell & Sons. 


HAT isthe proper thing to say about “ Eéthen,or 

Traces of Travel brought Home from the East,” 
with its dreamy Herodotean motto, “ Towards the 
dawn and the dayspring of the sun he was making 
his way”? Doubtless, that which Mr. Tuckwell has 
said, and said brilliantly, in his vivacious prologue, 
It is, we are bidden to affirm, “a Work of Art, 
unrivalled and unique among English books of 
travel, both as regards style and treatment.” We 
may hold, as the critic does not hesitate to re- 
commend, quite another view regarding “The 
Invasion of the Crimea,” in which Kinglake, 
declining from the Attic to the Corinthian, missed 
by taking overmuch pains the measure and grace 
that highest art demands. But “ Eéthen” has long 
since “soared into a classic.” Alone of the famous 
books on Oriental sight-seeing, it is again and again 
reproduced, and “ is devoured senibus puerisque with 
unflagging freshness of enjoyment.” It appeared 
in 1844—what an age it seems? But this new “ First 
Edition” will sell rapidly, and be read breathlessly, 
and never be forgotten by those who come upon 
Kinglake’s prose for the first time init. Mr. Tuck- 
well, who can remember the real First Edition, 
breaks out almost into singing, as he contemplates 
the banquet which his own hands are now serving 
up. “The inimitable conference,” he tells us joy- 
ously, “with the Pasha, the glorification of Pope’s 
‘Homer,’ the comparison between childish and 
schoolboy pupilage, the Dead Sea bivonac, the 
obituary of the stricken Levantine, the invoca- 
tion of Keate [not Keats, my dear printer] from 
the Shades, the tearful agony of the camels, 
constrained to pass from their desert home within 
the hated city walls, the splendid analysis of the 
Desert ride and halt, affect us with the two-fold 
magic of present judgment satisfied, and boyish 
delight revived.” 

They do, and they must. We call to mind our 
own boyish delight, a generation after Mr. Tuck- 
well’s, and what is still more convincing, the 
instantaneous but irrevocable seizure which “ Kéthen” 
made of our memory, down to the very shapes of 
the sentences and the jewelled words thrown out as 
if largesse by a prince riding by. Tnere was a 
mingling of all the fine elements in that magic cup. 
In the East, with snowy Ida and the desert of the 
Bible to fill our eyes and colour our vision, we were 
still, somehow, at home, conning the outspread pages 
of the Iliad, listening to the shouts that came up 
from river and cricket field, while the conscious 
background showed us English pastoral scenery, and 
the vicarage nestling by its ivy-fringed tower. There 
is the secret charm that gave “ Kithen” the freedom 
at once of Oxford and Cambridge, and made it a 
classic in Eton. It was the travelling Englishman, 
a shy and haughty scholar—a sort of Byron in the 
desert—restless, solitary, imperious, not too good- 
tempered, laughing at his Greek studies and adoring 
them, with many a touch of cynicism to hide his 
sentiment, at once a religious mind as well as a 
rather kindly heart, only you must not look him in 
the face while he is saying his prayers. The glass 
of Eastern travel gave stay-at-home natives a glimpse 
of their own features, and they hung it up in their 
drawing-rooms. Another man of the middle century 
could have written this volume, had Kinglake not 
gone before him—we mean Arthur Clough. It has 
all his reserve, the same insular vein of scholarship, 
the sume personal obstinacy of view, and a politeness 
just as serious and ironical. The old Bear-sark, we 
say to ourselves, from whom both these men were 
descended, would, with a Homer in his hand, have 
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come, after due Eton training and polishing into 
shape, to something like this. 

A classic, therefore. Certainly. And unique? 
As it shall please you. But vivxere fortes ante 
Agamemnona ; before Kinglake, and since, other 
eyes have beheld the gorgeous East. Beheld its 
finery, and its mystery, and its misery. Gorgeous 
but unclean, wise and infantine, cunning and cruel, 
and absurd and credulous, brave and cowardly, 
believing and immoral—a world as unlike to Europe, 
the “ Western Land,” as if it were in another planet. 
Other eyes—quite as sharp as those of the “ head- 
strong and not very amiable traveller,’ who had 
made up his mind to talk only of what he felt, and 
never of what he ought to have felt and did not. 
He was in his right, as the French say. “I believe,” 
he observes in his grave accents, “that from all 
details of geographical discovery or antiquarian 
research—from all display of ‘sound learning and 
religious knowledge ’—from all historical and scien- 
tific illustrations—from all useful statistics—from 
all poiitical disquisitions—the volume is thoroughly 
free.” His belief was just. And still, perhaps, he 
concludes, that “if you bear with him long enough,” 
with “his dragoman and the gaunt features of his 
Arabs—his tent—his kneeling camels—his baggage 
strewed upon the sand,” you may find yourself, at 
last, slowly and slightly impressed with the realities 
of Eastern travel.” 

You may, but always as an Englishman, almost 
in the character of a university don, escaped from 
the quiet and serene air of tranquil studies for a 
fifteen months ride by himself, over the sands or 
among the ruins where the old gods haunted when 
the world was in its youth. Do we want a consum- 
mate female pedant, all notes and daguerreotypes, 
who sleeps even at Phils with one eye open, we 
must turn to Miss Martineau, the militant explorer, 
so utterly opposed to Kinglake and his musing idle 
ways that to bring them near is to create the comic 
by juxtaposition. Or we should like to see Asia 
through eyes at once Nuropean and Oriental; then, 
Richard Burton is our man. Nor, indeed, will the 
restrained yet telling rhythms of “ Eéthen” ever 
prevail to silence the headlong canter of Sir Richard, 
wherein we listen to a tale of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
adventurous, devout, antiquarian, more than half a 
miracle, as true as was ever thrown down in writing, 
and in its matter unique beyond question. Burton 
was so much more than a scholar and a gentleman, 
or even a genius manipulating English style. He 
flashes the East into your brain, fills you with it 
from top to toe, makes you a Mohammedan in spite 
of your orthodox intentions, and converts you from 
civilised life, not only as it is lived in the spick and 
span of London flats, but as it takes its pleasure in 
the Eton playing fields, and rides to hounds with 
a Horace in its side-pocket. Wherever Kinglake 
goes, he takes England with him. Burton drops it 
into the Red Sea, or has given it the slip at Alex- 
andria. He is no university scholar, but a humble 
Hadji on the way to the Prophet's tomb and the 
Kaaba. If you do not learn what the East is like 
from him you may shut up all other books, not 
excluding “ Eéthen,” or look on them as day-dreams 
of varying intensity, projected on the smoke of your 
many twisted narghileh. 

One other name deserves to be set in a list with 
Kinglake’s. It is not English but French. During 
the last years Pierre Loti has travelled “ towards the 
Dawn and the Dayspring”; but as a pilgrim he too, 
like Burton, calling himself a Moghrabi from the 
distant cities of Fez and Mekinez, desirous of visiting 
Omar's Mosque at the Holy City of Jerusalem and 
Abraham's resting-place at Hebron. With politics 
and statistics he is not in the least concerned. He 
has no useful knowledge to bestow. All that he 
went to see, however, is clear and melancholy in 
the prospect before him—landscapes which he bathes 
in a colour we shall not find often elsewhere, a world 


of spring flowers, and ancient grey religions falling 
to dust. 





even his French schoolboy confidences have ever 
quite broken down; and, though far from being 
a philosopher, these ruins touch him to the quick ; 
he is less conventional than “ Eéthen,” who will not 
talk to us about the deepest things, and who would 
shrink into himself did we ask how the origins of 
creeds appeared to him in Egypt or Palestine. Loti 
is thinking sadly that they are coming to an end ; 
he carries the echo of that dirge in his ears, and it 
lends to a beautiful strain of prose some resonance 
—*“ the deep andante moving in a bass of sorrow.” 
What has Kinglake in comparison ? 

It is a curious inquiry, and might be pursued 
through many winding ways. The resolve that 
some things are too sacred for travellers’ talk, that 
religion is apart and lives by itself behind some 
iconostasis or guarded gate—the reserve thought by 
our French friends to be somewhat of a hypocrisy 
—leave “ Eéthen,” at last, as a fine piece of secular 
classic, only not superficial because we know there 
is a depth underneath. He was too careful of his 
heart to lay it bare, this sensitive Kinglake, and he 
wrapped himself in the folds of an impenetrable 
irony. The cost of so great shyness in literature is 
over-attention to style. In the Crimean story it 
was felt by readers who would have preferred more 
matter with less art. In this always fresh and pro- 
voking little masterpiece, the elements are ex- 
quisitely blended; nor do we hazard much in 
calling it the immortal part of Alexander William 
Kinglake. 





NEW LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


CuarLes LAMB AND THE Lioyps. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


NOTHING can be more distasteful to a man of feeling 
and sentiment than to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. In this small volume are to be found a 
baker’s dozen of letters bearing the sign-manual 
“©, Lamb” for which we may all be truly thankful. 
They areas good as good can be. They fit in with 
and accommodate themselves to the noble memory- 
structure we call “Charles Lamb,” whither we can 
repair, whenever moved so to do, without any fear of 
Mr. Kensit and say an imaginary mass for the 
repose of the souls of all those pure and struggling 
spirits who have escaped from the prison of this life 
to the “ Deserts of vast Eternity.” These new letters 
of St. Charles, as Thackeray once called Lamb, are 
to be found imbedded in layers of chalk and sand, if 
it is permissible to apply metaphors to so grave a 
family circle as the Lloyds. But homines sumus, 
and we have found the family records of the Lloyds 
far from uninteresting; but then we love the old 
Quakers, and can read for amusement the “ Lead- 
better Papers.” We know people, good people too 
and pious withal, who cannot. It is therefore 
perhaps a little unfair to tie the Lamb letters, which 
are for all markets, into a bundle with the Lloyd 
letters, which must be content with a smaller sphere 
of influence. 

This, however, is a nice question; but what every 
man alive is entitled to protest against with all the 
vigour of his nature and the wealth of his vocabulary 
(and for the purpose of enabling him to do this with 
suitable emphasis the blasphemy laws might fairly 
be suspended) is the dedication by the editor of 
twenty pages (176-196) to lucubrations hitherto 
happily unprinted of the intolerable Anna Seward. 
It is really something of an outrage that the same 
binding should be made to contain letters of Charles 
Lamb and the pompous prosings of this preposterous 
female. In what is called Miss Seward’s correspond- 
ence (six volumes!) her absurdities are so expounded, 
her ridiculous vanity is so exhibited, as, on the 
whole, to give pleasure. It was once our good 
fortune to read this correspondence in a copy which 
had belonged to Lord Macaulay, and the marginal 
notes of that eminent man, numerous and pungent 
as they were, are not easily forgotten. But in this 


He, too, has a shyness, a reserve, that not i volume Miss Seward is seen at her dullest. Her 
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subject is Homer. We advise all good men and true 
to excise from their copy these twenty pages ere 
they place the volume by the side of their other 
Lambs. Indeed, when once the knife isin your hand, 
all the pages relating to old Mr. Lloyd, Homer, and 
Horace (174-235) might advantageously disappear. 
There is a good deal to be said for this cutting books 
down, if done judiciously and with temper. It is 
amazing how handsome and inviting many books 
look thus cured of their dropsies—reduced and re- 
bound. 

Lamb’s letters to Robert Lloyd begin early, and 
show the writer in the pious and saintly mood which 
followed after the terrible tragedy of his life. 
These letters are full of the practical wisdom and 
sound philosophy of life for which Lamb was always 
remarkable. Young Mr. Lloyd found Quakers’ 
meetings very irksome to bear, and had written to 
his friend grumbling at the enforced attendance. 
His mentor replies as follows :— 


I am sadly sorry that you are relapsing into your old com- 
plaining strain. I wish I could adapt my consolations to your 
disease, but, alas! I have none to offer which your own mind, 
and the suggestions of books, cannot better supply. Are you the 
first whose situation hath not been exactly squar'd to his ideas ? 
or rather, will you find me that man who does not complain of 
the one thing wanting ? That thing obtained, another wish will 
start up. While this eternal craving of the mind keeps up its 
eternal hunger, no feast that my palate knows of will satisfy 
that hunger till we come to drink the new wine (whatever it be) 
in the kingdom of the Father. See what trifles disquiet us— 
you are unhappy because your parents expect you to attend 
meetings. I don’t know much of Quakers’ meetings, but I 
believe I may moderately reckon them to take up the space of six 
hours in the week. Six hours to please your parents—and that 
time not absolutely lost. Your mind remains, you may think, 
and plan, remember, and foresee, and do all human acts of mind 
sitting as well as walking. You are quiet at meeting: one 
likes to be so sometimes; you may advantageously crowd 
your day’s devotions into that space. Nothing you see 
or hear there can be unfavourable to it—you are for 
that time at least exempt from the counting-house, and 
your parents cannot chide you there; surely at so small 
expense you cannot grudge to observe the Fifth Command- 
ment. I decidedly consider your refusal as a breach 
of that God-descended precept—Hononur and observe thy parents 
in all lawful things. Silent worship cannot be wnlawful; there 
is no idolatry, no invocation of saints, no bowing before the 
consecrated wafer in all this, nothing which a wise man would 
refuse, or a good man fear to do. What is it? Sitting a few 
hours in a week with certain good people who call that worship. 
You subseribe to no articles—if your mind wanders, it is no 
crime in you who do not give credit to these infusions of the 
Spirit. They sit in a temple, you sit as in a room adjoining 


5? 
only do not disturb their pious work with gabbling, nor your 
own necessary peace with heart-burnings at your not ill-meaning 
parents, nor a silly contempt of the work which is going on before 
you. I know that if my parents were to live again, | would do 
more things to please them than merely sitting still six hours in 
a week. Perhaps I enlarge too much on this affair, but indeed 
your objection seems to me ridiculous, and involving in it a 


principle of frivolous and vexatious resistance. 


And again on the 13th of November, 1798, Lamb 
writes in words a hundred years have not robbed 
of their charm :— 


My dear Robert,—One passage in your letter a little dis- 
pleased me. The rest was nothing but kindness, which Robert’s 
letters are ever brimful of. You say that “this world to you 
seems drain’d of all its sweets”! At first I had hoped you only 
meant to insinuate the high price of sugar! but I am afraid you 
meant more. O Robert, I don’t know what you call sweet. 
Honey and the honeycomb, roses and violets are yet in the earth. 
The sun and moon yet reign in heaven, and the lesser lights 
keep up their pretty twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights 
and sweet smells, a country walk, spring and autumn, follies 
and repentance, quarrels and reconcilements, have all a sweetness 
by turns. Good humour and good nature, friends at home that 
love you, and friends abroad that miss you; you possess all these 
things, and more innumerable, and these are all sweet things. . . 
You may extract honey from everything; do not go a-gathering 
after gall. The bees are wiser in their generation than the race 
of sonnet-writers and complainers—Bowles’s and Charlotte 
Smiths, and all that tribe—who can see no joys but what are 
past, and fill people’s heads with notions of the unsatisfactory 
nature of earthly comforts. I assure you I find this world a 
very pretty place. My kind love to all your sisters and to 
Thomas—he never writes to me—and tell Susanna I forgive her. 


C. Lams. 





The Lloyd family hardly seemed to appreciate 
what a Fénelon was advising their wayward Robert, 
for sister Priscilla advises against Robert’s taking up 
his abode with Lamb. “ Lamb would not, I think, 
by any means be a person to take up your abode 
with. He is too much like yourself—he would 
encourage those feelings which it is certainly your 
duty to suppress. Your station in life—the duties 
which are pointed out by that rank in society which 
you are destined to fulfil—differ widely from his.” 
The excellent Priscilla, at all events, fulfilled her 
destiny, for she lived to become the mother of a 
bishop. 

Among Lamb’s other letters are to be found 
glowing eulogies of Jeremy Taylor, Isaak Walton, 
and Loudon, written in the style so dear to all. 
They must be read in their entirety. They are 
worth a king’s ransom. We are grateful for them. 
The last letter in the book, however, was not 
written by Lamb, or by Coleridge, or by Words- 
worth, certainly not by Anna Seward, but (as one 
might expect) by a schoolboy of twelve, to whom 
his mother sent a cake with an apology for its being 
smaller than she intended. The boy replied without 
an unnecessary word: “It came during our Easter 
Holydays. We were both at Gateacre at the time. 
3 of us eat It one day.” 


THE WEST INDIES. 
Cusa AND Porro Rico, with THE OTHER ISLANDS OF 
tHE West Inpies. By Robert T. Hill. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

AN ideal book about the West Indies could only 
be written by such a combination of “all the 
talents” as the world will certainly never see. For 
its descriptive passages Mr. Lafcadio Hearn would 
have to be procured from Japan, and Mr. J. A. 
Froude from a further shore. The Colonial Secre- 
tary would have to be requested to set Dr. Morris 
free to undertake the botanical observations. Mr. 
Philip Bruce would have to be persuaded to absent 
himself from Virginia in order that he might write 
the chapters upon negroes. Miss Hilda Montalba 
would need to leave England for the West Indies 
with an enormous case of canvases, pigments, and 
pencils, An indexer and proof-reviser who could 
“go behind” most English dictionaries for his 
spelling would be required to clear a large table for 
a very severe task. And a publisher would have to 
be found whose patience and generosity fluttered 
unceasingly around a private treasury of Eastern, 
if not of fabulous, proportions. 

Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological 
Survey, has had to deal with the realm of the 
possible. In a handsome and portly volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated with plates which recall to us 
many a picturesque scene of the wonderful panorama 
of West Indian scenery, he has set forth a well- 
arranged and readable account of the West Indies 
as a whole, and of the special features of each of the 
component parts. He does not hesitate to nail his 
national flag to the mast in telling us what he thinks 
about the economic prospects of the West Indies. 
“Concerning the future of these islands, of whatever 
nationality, there is but one hope and one end, and 
that is political or commercial annexation to the 
United States.” There is much virtue in that “or”! 
And the future may hold strange things concealed 
in its shadowy storehouse; commercial education 
may come to such a pass in England that London 
merchants may learn to choose and pack goods to 
the satisfaction of West Indian customers; within 
the last few months we have seen the name of the 
colony of Barbados spelled correctly in print nearly 
as often as we have noticed the misspelling 
“ Barbadoes.” Act I. of the West Indian drama, as 
played by Englishmen, was called “Slavery.” Act II. 
was probably entitled “Ignorance saves trouble.” 
The curtain appears to be going up for Act IIL, 
“True toatrust.” Great is English sense of duty, and 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd is, we hope, among its prophets. 
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To English readers the most valuable sections of 
Mr. Hill's genial book are those which treat of the 
non-English portions of the West Indies. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hayti, Martinique, and Guadeloupe are 
little known to the white folk of our West Indian 
colonies, and less known to the English public. Yet 
Martinique haunts our memory as an island of 
exceptional charm, and its administration, creditable 
to France, is well worthy of attention; while Porto 
Rico is an agricultural paradise. No less than five 
chapters does Mr. Hill devote to Porto Rico; its 
white Creole inhabitants, who form the largest 
fraction of the population, are very charming people. 
To his account of Cuba Mr. Hill allots ten chapters ; 
he seems to have visited places to which few English- 
speaking people have made their way ; but this part 
of his book has been largely discounted for English 
readers by Mr. Richard Davey’s fascinating sketch 
of “Cuba Past and Present.” Mr. Hill thinks that 
“if good government be established in Cuba, it will 
undoubtedly become the Riviera of the Western 
Hemisphere. For natural beauty, picturesqueness, 
geniality of climate, and opportunities for rest, 
amusement, and recreation, its diversified landscape, 
mineral springs, and surrounding seas are unequalled 
by those of Southern France and Italy.” Mr. Hill, 
however, is a little too apt to be enthusiastic. He 
believes that the Cubans are essentially a “simple- 
hearted people”; he becomes almost lyrical in his 
praise of the government of Jamaica. 

It only remains to be said that Mr. Hill’s book 
contains information about such almost forgotten 
islands as Barbuda (which he has visited) and Saba; 
that its illustrations are well chosen; and that its 
remarkable index deserves praise and use. 


THE MIRROR OF ART. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. By Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Pennell. With many illustrations. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Tus book was undertaken for the sole and sufficient 
reason that the subject “amused” the authors. 
“ Entertained”” would have been a better verb than 
“amused”; amusement always conveys the idea of 
a vainglorious sense of superiority to the object of 
attention. There is nothing disdainful in these 
chapters upon a minor branch of art. On the con- 
trary, the importance of lithography is magnified, 
but not unduly, because there is something unique 
in this method of reproduction. “The lithograph 
has the advantage of being absolutely autographic. 
By every other method of multiplication known, 
the design must be changed entirely before it can 
yield a print. On steel the lines must be engraved ; 
on copper, bitten in ; on wood, left in relief. Buta 
lithograph is the drawing itself, unchanged, actually 
as the artist made it.” Whether the picture be 
transferred to paper or drawn on the stone, the 
lithograph, and the lithograph alone, holds the 
mirror up toart. The recognition of this invaluable 
attribute has at last aroused the connoisseur, and it 
is expected that lithographs in the future will be 
collected with the same fury as etchings, mezzotints, 
and colour prints. “The race to acquire them has 
begun. England, so far, has been the happy hunting- 
ground for the collector. But within the last year 
or so the Frenchman discovered this, so that at 
present it is no longer easy to acquire very fine 
examples at any price, except by chance. Dealers 
are hoarding them for the coming boom.” Without 
a doubt, then, the practice of the art will continue, 
and the art itself be developed and brought to its 
highest perfection. 

Mr. Pennell’s handsome folio, with its many 
admirable examples of lithography and its readable 
account of the life of the inventor and the history of 
the art, ought to be very serviceable to the best 
interests of lithography. Mr. Pennell distinguishes 
between the professional and the artisticlithographer. 
Asa profession lithography had sunk to the nadir of 





degeneracy. In the pages of the Lithographic Times 
and Printer lithography was at first discussed as one 
of the fine arts; to-day its pages are filled with 
reports of strikes and the complaints of the British 
workman, “who is not free to do as little as he 
wants to, and that as badly as possible.” No form 
of pictorial reproduction yields such delicacy and 
strength with such little trouble as lithography ; 
hence the number of workmen who crowded into it, 
the development of chromo-lithography, and the 
formation of a trade union. A trade union of steel 
engravers or etchers or wood engravers was never 
heard of, because the training of a metal or wood 
engraver requires some artistic skill to make it of 
practical value, whereas the professional lithographer 
was only a printer. Mr. Pennell thinks that as a 
profession lithography will never be revived, having 
been throttled by commerce and trades unionism. 

Denon, Charlet, Raffet, Deveria, Gavarni, Daumier, 
Goya, Cattermole, Lane, Whistler, are all repre- 
sented in the 154 illustrations, and MM. Whistler, 
Legros, Strang, Shannon, Lunois, Maclure Hamilton, 
and T. R. Way contribute original lithographs to 
this remarkable book. 


INTUITIONAL THEOLOGY. 
THEOLOGIA Pectrorts: OvuTLINeEs OF ReELIGIous FAITH 
AND DOcTRINE, FOUNDED ON INTUITION AND Ex- 
PERIENCE. By James Museutt Hodgson, M.A., D.Se., 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


THE title of this volume is itself a challenge to those 
who seek another foundation for theology than 
intuition and experience. To the method of kis 
theology the writer evidently attaches greater im- 
portance than to its contents, or at least he puts it 
into greater prominence. The foundation of Christian 
faith and doctrine is a compulsion to give a certain 
interpretation to facts to which we are subject as 
“intelligent, moral and religious beings.” We 
possess an “intuitive perception of divine and 
spiritual things,” and a “ religious instinct.” “ We feel 
the Divinity of Christ and of the self-sacrificing love 
of which He is the embodiment, without reasoning 
upon it—it is borne in upon our spiritual perceptions.” 
Theism is said to rest on certain “intuitive principles” 
which we are led to affirm by “innateimpulses.” These 
are “the belief in power,” “the conviction that the 
course of Nature is uniform,” “the recognition of 
purpose,” the affirmation of “realor substantial exist- 
ence,” “the recognition of personality,” “the con- 
viction of the dependence of the finite self upon the 
Divine or Superhuman Person,” the interpretation 
of “the moral law as the expression of the will of 
a Divine Lawgiver.” This method will appear to 
those who are familiar with more recent philo- 
sophical developments a much belated statement 
of the Scotch philosophy, which has already had 
its day. In dealing next with revelation, miracles, 
and inspiration, the writer does not seem fully to 
appreciate the difficulties that these subjects present 
to modern minds, and is only too ready to fall back 
on “personal intuitive perception.” The sum of 
what he has to say on the Grounds of Certitude can 
be given in one sentence. “Just as our intuitive 
faith in the reality of an external world, and in the 
validity of the processes of thought, is verified by 
our experience of their reliableness and serviceable- 
ness ; so our faith in the moral and spiritual impulses 
of our nature is verified by the happy results of an 
unreserved surrender to their guidance and control.” 
From this standpoint the writer then discusses the 
subjects of sin, forgiveness, and faith. In connec- 
tion with the last subject he makes the rather sur- 
prising statement that “‘ é:«a:ow (dikaicd), to justify, 
primarily means to make righteous,” and then draws 
the conclusion that “the righteousness of faith is, 
in fact, the rightness of the ruling principle.” The 
purpose of Christ’s work was solely to convince men 
of God's forgiving grace. His divinity is proved by 
His character and spirit, and by His work in 
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believers; and on this point the writer recognises 
agreement with Herrmann, one of the Ritschlian 
school, with which his standpoint has affinities. A 
discussion of the ideal of personal character and of 
social life gives a practical conclusion to the volume, 
which may be helpful to some minds, but which 
cannot be regarded as a sufficient or satisfactory 
treatment of Christian doctrine and as a successful 
vindication of the theological method it advocates. 





THE ART OF SKATING. 


By M.S. Monier Williams. 
D. Innes & Co. 


BEsIDES the volume on “Ice Sports,” which takes 
up tobogganing, ski-ing, ice yachting, speed skating 
and curling, the Isthmian Library now contains this 
entertaining account cf skating as an art. Com- 
bined figure-skating has not made any great advance 
during recent years, yet Mr. Williams, who is a 
recognised authority on all its details, throws some 
new light on the old paths. Combined figures, on 
the other hand, have been far more keenly aimed at 
than in former years, and he encourages this by 
explaining more fully than heretofore the reason for 
the difficulties in connection with each particular 
movement. He has here for the first time published 
the careful experiments and observations made by 
him to determine the exact portion of the skate- 
blade used by the skater when progressing on each 
of the four edges, or executing any of the various 
turns; and also the special test of the National 
Skating Association for success in continuous figure 
making. 

The amount of downright hard work which has 
to be expended on some of the continuous movements, 
even though the sine qué non of courage is there, can 
scarcely be credited by those who have never tried. 
A work like this, however, is an essential at all points 
of the study, and it is desirable to watch the 
members of a good club skate. The Edinburgh 
Skating Club takes precedence for age, having been 
founded in 1642; yet the skating of its early members 
was not of a very high order, for the early test for 
admission to the club consisted in jumping three tall 
hats placed on the top of each other. But most of 
the foremost figure skaters of the day belong to the 
London Skating Club. Mr. Vandervell, the well- 
known Nestor of skating and pioneer of all that is 
scientific in the craft, along with the author, 
established the three graduated tests of merit, 
for each of which distinctive badges were awarded ; 
and it is the pride of figure-skating that it claims to 
be one of the few sports absolutely untainted by 
professionalism and betting in any shape or form. 

Useful details are given about ice and ice-rinks. 
Far more skating is to be had during our winters 
than most people imagine. During the last twenty 
years there has been a yearly average of eighteen 
days of skating: and the exceptionally hard frost of 
1894-5 was responsible for fifty-three days. Cracks 
are the greatest enemy of the figure-skater. When 
these are not deep some good can be accomplished 
by filling them up with hot water out of akettle the 
last thing at night. A snowstorm cost one club £1 
per minute, no less than 170 men having been 
employed in clearing it off. Yet there are very 
heavy working expenses entailed by the refrigerating 
apparatus of the artificial rinks, 

The first point noted by Mr. Williams is that for 
figure-skating. The skate should be of a kind that 
can be immovably attached to the boot ; accordingly, 
skates which are attached by means of straps must 
be discarded. The blade which he considers the best 
for use is ground to a radius of seven feet, with a 
uniform width, from end to end of its face, of three- 
sixteenths of an inch, and with straight sides ground 
to an angle of about ninety-five degrees with the 
face. It is further to be noted that figure-skating is 
a matter of balance, not of force; and the rules of 
form are carefully explained. The body is to be held 


FIGURE-SKATING. London: A. 











strictly upright, moderate flexion being permitted at 
the moment of taking a stroke, and the head is to be 
turned in the direction of progress and carried 
horizontally. The employed leg is to be kept straight, 
the knee being fully extended ; the unemployed leg 
is to be carried behind the employed, the heels being 
approximated. He takes pains to show that the old 
teaching, “ Forward turns on the toe, and backward 
turns on the heel,” is radically wrong. 

After detailing the simple figures, the author 
takes up combined figure-skating, which is the art of 
skating in combination with one or more skaters 
these simple figures. Graceful examples are given 
of six concerted skaters, with coloured drawings. 
To become a good combined figure-skater is the aim 
of every British skater. The kind of simple figures 
which he practises, the rules of form which he loyally 
strives to obey in every particular, all tend to 
ultimately make him a combined figure-skater. 

The competition for the World's Amateur Cham- 
pionship in Figure-skating 1898 was held in London 
upon the artificially frozen real-ice rink known as the 
National Skating Palace, when Herr Grenander, of 
Stockholm, was winner. His style, graceful in the 
extreme, was marked by exceptional vigour, and was 
a revelation to British experts. Drawings are given 
from instantaneous photographs of some of his move- 
ments. Numerous figures taken from the life 
illustrate the explanatory matter. The work is very 
readable as well as very serviceable to all interested 
in skating. 


THREE MONTHS IN SOMALILAND. 


RAMBLES IN Lion Lanp. ‘By Capt. Francis B. Pearce, 
14th (Prince of Wales’s Own) West Yorkshire Regiment, 
H.M. Assistant Deputy Commissioner of British Central 
Africa. With original illustrations anda map. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 


TuHIs is a book to put on one’s shelves, near, but not 
quite close, to Captain Swayne’s “ Seventeen Trips ” ; 
for, frankly, it would suffer by comparison. Itisa 
pleasant gossipy account of the way in which two 
British officers spent three months’ leave in Somali- 
land in search of sport and adventure. The author 
states in a preface, remarkable for its brevity, that 
he does not aspire to a recital of thrilling deeds, but 
simply to an unvarnished account of wanderings in 
a little-known corner of the British Empire. It may 
be granted that he has attained his object, and 
brought together a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation about the people of the land which, not 
many years ago, had good right to be called “ the 
unknown horn of Africa.” 

Captain Pearce and his companion “ J.” ‘started 
with a caravan of twenty-five camels, two ponies, 
and two donkeys, which were looked after by twelve 
camel-men, two grooms, and a donkey-boy, while 
the personal service of the travellers consisted of a 
headman, a cook, who “made the heaviest bread 
that man was ever asked to consume,” two body- 
servants, and four shikarris. The route traversed 
was from Berbera to Hargeisa, then to the south- 
west across the Harar mountains to Farso, eastward 
to the Milmil Valley, where they turned northward 
on the homeward track to Hargeisa, and so back to 
their starting-point. Adventures do not seem to 
have been too plentiful, and the sport was certainly 
not of the best. Elephants were seen, but none was 
shot; one rhinoceros was bagged, a few lions, and 
some good heads of antelopes were secured. The 
small bag seems to have been intentional—at least, 
as far as regards the antelopes, and was by no 
means pleasing to the Somalis, who could not recog- 
nise the difference between sport and slaughter, and 
by no means appreciated their employers’ determina- 
tion to shoot no more antelopes than were required 
for specimens or for commissariat purposes. 

There is an account of the retreat inland of the 
big game, and of the measures taken by the authori- 
ties of the Protectorate to prevent the extinction of 
the elephant in that part of Africa, by limiting each 
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sportsman to shooting not more than two bulls, 
relying on his sense of sport to allow the cows to go 
free and unharmed. But, as the author points out, 
in the thick, tangled forests where these animals are 
met with it is not always easy to discriminate, 
since both carry tusks. Some good hunting stories 
are told, and there is an exceedingly amusing one of 
a lion springing into a zareba to attack an officer who 
was lying asleep. The descent of the beast on the 
camp bedstead overturned it, thus covering and pro- 
tecting the occupant; and the lion seized the pillow 
and bounded off with it. During their expedition 
the party crossed the Haub, or waterless country, 
which is not an arid sand waste, but resembles 
American prairie land, embracing vast rolling plains 
covered with long grass, and it is in many areas over- 
grown with thorny bush. In certain parts herds of 
game swarm, and many tribes drive their flocks 
thither to feed on the succulent grass. 

The relations between sportsmen and their Somali 
followers were of the most satisfactory character. 
Perhaps the chief value of the book lies in the light 
it throws on the nature of the country and the 
character of the people, who are entirely pastoral. 
According to Captain Pearce, they have great confi- 
dence in the honour of Englishmen, and in the power 
of England to defend them against the raids and 
oppression of the Abyssinians. In the present state 
of affairs in Africa the chapters (xv. and xvi.) 
dealing with these subjects will be read with interest. 
Considering that French Somaliland lies between 
the Protectorate and Abyssinia, there may be some 
significance in the fact that the Abyssinians are 
pushing southwards towards Somaliland, where they 
are establishing posts, and that the men who hold 
these posts are armed with French Lebel rifles. 





MECHANISM OR LIFE? 


Tue Livina Orcantsm. An Introduction to the Problems 
of Biology. By Alfred Earl, M.A., ete. London: 
Maemillan & Co, 


THE object of Mr. Earl's book, he says, “ will be 
attained if it succeeds, although it may be chiefly 
by negative criticism, in directing attention to the 
important truth, that though chemical and physical 
changes enter largely into the composition of vital 
activity, there is much in the living organism that 
is outside the range of these operations.” In this 
contention he is on the right track. Though great 
advances have been made in biology through the 
attempt to resolve all the activities of the organism 
into a physico-chemical “ mechanism,” the result 
has not been the establishment of a theory that 
can be consistently worked out from beginning to 
end on this basis. There has been need for a 
revival of what is called “ vitalism.” 

A good example of the author’s criticism of the 
purely mechanical view is to be met with on pp. 37-8, 
where he points out that although there is an 
analogy between the food of an organism and the 
fuel of an engine, the analogy is not an exact corre- 
spondence. “The resemblance between the two lies 
mainly in the dependence of each for its activity 
upon a continuous supply of suitable material. 
Here the analogy holds. But in other respects the 
differences are so great that the analogy is likely 
to be misleading. Its application would be extended 
if we knew of a machine which is not only able to 
supply its own fuel and adjust its activity to vary- 
ing circumstances, but also to incorporate with its 
own substance the fuel which supplies this activity. 
The food of an organism may be looked on as its 
fuel, but it becomes also the machinery which is at 
work. That which is consumed in the case of an 
organism is the machinery, and food repairs the 
gaps left in a mechanism.” 

Other passages might be quoted where the same 
line of criticism is effectively developed. The execu- 
tion of the book, however, is unequal. Suggestive 
to those who know something of biology, it will by 





no means serve as an introduction to the subject 
for students. And to serve as such an introduction 
seems to be, in part, its purpose. For this purpose, 
the proper treatment is exactly that which the 
author protests against in his preface. The general- 
isations of a science must at first be taken for 
granted. It is quite true that the verifications the 
student can make in the laboratory do not suffice 
to establish them ; but in teaching, the “synthetic” 
method is inevitable. Analysis of scientific ideas 
cannot be effective till a stock of them has been 
acquired. Hence each science, as such, has had to 
be separated from its philosophical treatment in 
relation to the whole. This must be so with biology, 
too, in spite of its closer relations to psychology, 
from which the transition to philosophy is direct. 
Mr. Earl, ignoring the conditions of text-book writ- 
ing, tries to work down to biological ideas from 
philosophical analysis of “organism and environ- 
ment.” He mixes up psychology with pure biology 
because the organism is, in a sense, the “ subject” of 
perception and the environment its object. More- 
over, he is continually stopping to argue that his 
treatment is right. So that, for the junior student, 
the reading of his pages will decidedly not be the 
best way of getting a hold on biological principles. 

That things have to be taken for granted in 
learning a science he himself points out very clearly 
in a passage on “authority” (pp. 72-4). This, how 
ever, is in contradiction with his usual method. A 
passage may be quoted as an example of his way of 
arguing for the mixing up of questions. “Do we, 
then, observe from within or without the system of 
activity which we call Nature ?—is a question which 
naturally arises. Without attempting to answer it 
fully, it may be said that no scheme of Biology can 
be complete unless it includes some regard for the 
living intelligence which observes, reflects, and con- 
structs the science. A consideration of the forms 
and functions of animals must, therefore, be supple- 
mented by some attempt at an analysis of the process 
of thought, before a satisfactory and adequate con- 
ception of life can be gained.” This is in its way 
quite true. Without this kind of reflective return 
the relation of biology or any other science to the 
rest cannot be understood; but the place for it is 
not in an “ introduction to the problems of biology.” 
Mr. Earl, of course, has his reply ready. “Many 
persons will consider that Biology should be confined 
to the reception and arrangement of such impres- 
sions as may be made upon them by living objects. 
But this would be an incomplete science, for it 
would not include the treatment of that which is a 
very important part of our own life, and, as may be 
inferred, of all life, namely, the capacity to receive 
impressions from external changes.” Upon this it 
can only be said that biology, like the other 
sciences, is incomplete. Completeness, even as an 
ideal, belongs only to the whole system of know- 
ledge. No doubt it is “a wider view of biology” 
to hold that, besides co-ordinating the many facts of 
life as they appear to us, it “also attempts to gain 
some knowledge of subjective states.” This does 
not, however, necessarily make it a truer view. It 
would also be “a wider view” of geometry to hold 
that introductions to it should be accompanied by 
some account of the Berkeleian theory of vision and 
the Kantian theory of space; but such a procedure 
on the part of mathematicians would tend to the 
excessive complication of text-books. 





FICTION. 
PRISONERS OF Hope. By Constance Smith. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 
THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIvATE SECRETARY. By Stephen 
Gwynn. London: John Lane. 


Tue Associate Hermits. By Frank R. Stockton. London : 
Harper & Brothers. 


“PRISONERS OF Hope” belongs to that limited 
category of novels concerning whose merits the 
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reviewer can conscientiously speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. Miss Constance Smith has 
done good work before this, but we doubt if she 
has yet given to the public a book so well-con- 
structed, so artistically balanced, and so full of 
insight into human character and the springs of 
motive. “Prisoners of Hope” is, in the main, a 
very serious piece of fiction, dealing as it does 
with complex problems of the ethical and spiritual 
life; but the admirable sanity and humour which 
she brings to bear upon her story preserve it 
from any touch of “preacbiness,” and the book 
is, from first to last, thoroughly interesting. There 
are two heroes and two heroines in it, and these 
four persons practically absorb the reader’s in- 
terest in equal proportions. To one of these 
couples we are introduced in the prologue, the 
scene of which is laid at Padua. It shows a good 
and noble-natured man on the verge of committing 
one of those great blunders that lay a life in 
ruins; for the Reverend Richard Ainslie has fallen 
in love with Miss Linda Carruthers, and has per- 
suaded himself that she is fitted to become his 
wife. A greater mistake no man could make, 
though Dick Ainslie only finds this out too late. 
Linda, pretty, shallow, and vain, is absolutely 
incapable of sharing the aspirations and the life- 
work of such a man as Ainslie; and when she 
is presently transplanted from her natural sphere 
of social pleasures to the grimy purlieus of 
Pentonville she droops like a neglected flower, and 
all her ephemeral enthusiasm for the hard-working 
clergyman’s ideal of labour among the poor of that 
squalid district speedily evaporates. A prey to 
boredom and dissatisfaction, Linda quickly betrays 
the real feebleness of her petty soul, and is on the 
verge of actual disgrace, by reasonof a vulgar 
flirtation with a decadent poet, when she is, as it 
were, snatched from destruction by another man. 
This guardian of Mrs. Ainslie’s honour is her 
husband’s best friend and the secondary hero of 
the story, Wilfred Dalyell by name. Unfortunately 
for his own happiness, his conduct in seeking 
to save Linda from dishonour and his friend from 
utter misery—for the impending scandal is con- 
cealed from Dick Ainslie’s knowledge —is mis- 
interpreted in a very cruel manner by the 
woman whom he himself loves and desires to marry. 
Elizabeth Thornton, the woman of his choice, sees 
Linda in his chambers, draws an uncharitable con- 
clusion from her presence there, and steadily refuses 
to accept any explanation from Wilfred himself. 
The misunderstanding thus brought about has a 
very pitiful ending, and Miss Smith’s skill in paint- 
ing the situation leaves the reader full of admiration 
for her artistic reticence in treating so poignant a 
tragedy as Elizabeth's death-bed, with its dumb and 
dreadful passion of tardy sorrow, its hopeless love, 
and its burden of regret. These things are of the 
very tragedy of human existence, and one would not 
have them treated otherwise than with the reserve 
and dignity accorded by the author of this excellent 
novel. Not less artistic is the characterisation of 
Linda, whose mean vanity, shallow emotions, and 
superficial charm are admirably delineated, without 
malice and without exaggeration. The portrait is 
masterly; one recognises the absolute fidelity of 
every touch. Miss Smith must be congratulated 
upon the production of so thoughtful and interesting 
a work of fiction. 

A very distinct vein of cynicism runs through 
“The Repentance of a Private Secretary,” and we 
are not sure that Philistia will look with an approving 
eye upon its writer, whose point of view leads him 
to draw conclusions hardly tending to the inculcation 
of conventional morality. But Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
if his pessimism be somewhat pronounced, has con- 
trived to embody it in a rather brilliant little 
comedy, enlivened by caustic humour and a good 
deal of acute observation. The opening chapter 
introduces us to a ménage a trois, consisting of 
Mr. Eyrton, a wealthy manufacturer with political 





ambitions, his young and pretty wife, and Gerald 
North, the private secretary whose “ repentance’ 
of a passion that was more guilty in intention 
than in fact gives its title to the book, and its note 
of cynicism to the whole story. Young North 
is no Lothario, but a series of ill-starred coinci- 
dences serves to force upon him, almost against 
his will, and certainly against his conscience, an 
amour with the wife of his employer. That the 
affair actually comes to nothing is again due rather 
to fortuitous circumstances than to any design of 
the lovers, and the last page leaves Gerald cursing 
his former scruples with a bitterness more human 
than heroic. As we have hinted, the story is one 
that lays itself open to criticism on the ethical side, 
but its real interest, its clever character-drawing, 
and the vivid naturalness of the dialogue are all 
merits of a positive kind; and these good qualities 
lead us to hope that Mr. Gwynn, in his next novel, 
will give us something not less subtly observant, but 
a little less sardonic in its candour, than “The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary.” 

“The Associate Hermits” is full of that dry 
humour which we have learned to associate with 
the name of Mr. Stockton. At times the humour 
runs, it is true, in a somewhat thin stream, but it 
has always a quality of its own, and it never 
clogs the palate. In “The Associate Hermits” we 
accompany Mr. and Mrs. Hector Archibald upon 
a wedding-trip of a somewhat peculiar kind. It 
is not they who have been married, but their 
daughter. Miss Archibald is, however, a young 
lady of advanced views. She does not believe 
in wedding-trips, and insists upon spending her 
honeymoon with her husband in her father’s 
house. In these circumstances, the elder Archibalds 
decide that they will take the wedding journey 
despised by their daughter. They go to one of those 
delightful holiday resorts which are coming into 
fashion in the United States, where the holiday- 
makers, instead of living in a big hotel, camp out in 
the heart of the woods, or on the bank of some 
lonely stream. Mr. and Mrs. Archibald have invited 
a young lady named Dearborn to accompany them, 
and the story is chiefly taken up with the flirtations 
of this young lady while she lives in the sylvan 
seclusion of Camp Rob. All the incidents and all 
the characters of the little comedy are presented to 
us in Mr. Stockton’s best manner. There is nothing 
wildly exciting in the tale, but it is amusing from 
beginning to end, and anyone who can appreciate 
a genuine humour will regard this story as not the 
least of the benefits which its author has conferred 
upon a grateful world. 


THE MAKING OF A CRIMINAL. 


Prisons AND Prisoners. By Rev. J. W. Horsley. London: C, Arthur 
Pearson. 


Tue Rev. J. W. Horsley is such an authority upon prison- 
life and prisoners, and can write about those subjects in such a 
manly and yet sympathetic style, that it seems almost a pity 
that he should give us anything approaching to a popular sketch 
of the criminal’s origin, career, and environment. Yet we must 
welcome the book which Mr. Horsley has now thought fit to 
offer to the public, for its style and form will allow it to 
penetrate into circles which would remain impervious to a 
solemn manual of criminology. The amateur philanthropist, 
engaged in what appear to be efforts to free the worst sections 
of “the poorer classes”’ from the difficulties which alone keep 
them within sight of the path of honesty and industry, and the 
raw curate, who believes all that the velahle rascals of a parish 
tell him, while he is suspicious of the reserve which toiling 
poverty wraps around its sufferings, ought to learn the A B C of 
their business from Mr. Horsley. Why have lawyers, clergy, 
and merchants of stainless life sprung from humble cottage 
homes in Cambridgeshire or in Cornwall? Because they 
inherited good qualities and grew up under good training and 
influences. And why are whole districts in London to-day 
tainted with a shifting, idle, and even vicious population ? 
Because worthless “lives” beget evil offspring and lawless 
homes ingrain bad tendencies in young minds Pilatitudes, 
these ; so are the facts of the multiplication table. But spend- 
thrifts need to hear the latter, and the theorists who seem to 
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expect to tamper successfully with laws of cause and effec 
should be made to listen to the former. Wherefore we commend 
Mr. Horsley’s book, in general, and his descriptions of such 
matters as the way in which the criminal is evolved from the 
truant child, in particular, to all whom it may concern, be they 
magistrates, guardians of the poor, or only subscribers to 
charitable institutions. 


BIBLE PICTURES. 


Tue Teacners’ Rott or Bretr Ittvstrations. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 


THe Sunday school scholar of the present day has facilities 
afforded him for underst inding sacred history which the scholars 
of a few years ago were quite without. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the value of recent discoveries towards elucidating 
the Bible—its stories, illustrations, and habits of thought. 
“The Teachers’ Bible” has enabled those who give instruction to 
make difficult points clear; but to assist the good work it is 
most important that the plates which “The Teachers’ Bible” 
contains should be visible by a whole class. “The Teachers’ 
Roll ” supplies this much-desired object, and children may now, 
even from the earliest years, begin to realise what sort of place 
Bethany is and was, how writing gradually came to be what it 
is, the kind of people with whom the Jews had to do, and in 
every way to grasp the fact that the old, old story cannot be 
understood in all its bearings if present-day thoughts and ideas 
are considered sufficient for the complete study of this all- 
important subject. The Queen’s printers are to be congratulated 
upon their efforts in taking the work of scholars and with it 
interesting and instructing children concerning the childhood of 
the world. 


A CAMBRIDGE POCKET MANUAL. 


CAMBRIDGE AND Its Corieces. By A. H. Thompson. Illustrated bY 
E. H. New. London: Methuen & Co. 


* PLEASE, ma’am, it’s a very little one,” must be the excuse of 
this minikin book; it is meant to be carried in the pocket of 
a Cambridge sightseer. It is on the lines of Mr. Atkinson’s 
splendid volume, but for which it could probably not have been 
compiled. It gives the architectual history of each college, with 
the names of its successive heads and its most famous members, 
marked with an asterisk where their portraits are to be 
seen. This enumeration of worthies is the specialty and chief 
value of the book. It was necessary to present something more 
than a bare catalogue, yet to limit special notices by the limited 
+ at command. This task has been very fairly discharged, 
though some unfamiliar names lack touches that would have 
greatly added to their interest. The literary criticisms are 
sometimes superfluous and by no means incontestable; as that 
Dryden struck the first note of modern poetry, that the place of 
honour given to Byron’s statue is “a little better than his 
merits,” that Kirke White was one of the chief ornaments of 
St. John’s; with the annecessary qualification of Charles Kings- 
ley’s fame, that “opinion as to his literary merits may be 
divided.” Lord Braybrooke is supposed to have been the editor 
but not the “translator” of “ Pepys’ Diary”; the deciphering 
is ascribed to a Mr. Smith, chaplain of the college ; here, as in 
the reseue of King Louis, “ the page slew the boar, the peer had 
the gloire.” A more serious mistake is the confusion on p. 89 
between Giles Fletcher, author of “ Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph,” and John Fletcher, “ collaborator” with Francis 
Beaumont. But the book may be heartily recommended as 
very much in advance of any portable Cambridge “Guide” 
which we have seen. The graceful illustrations will be not 
so much a help to the lionising visitor as a subsequent reminder 
of what he has seen. Mr. Thompson modestly claims for his 
manual what in one place he calls “ acceptation,” as merited by 
Mr. New’s drawings rather than by his own records— 


Miraturque oras frondes et non sua poma, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. BENNETT’s account of the Soudan campaign in the pre- 
sent year is called appropriately enough “The Downfall of the 
Dervishes.” He went to the front at the last moment as special 
war correspondent for one of the London newspapers, and not 
as an Oxford scholar, which he might well have done, for he is 
a Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford. He describes the march 
from Cairo to the Atbara, and thence to the Wad Hamed, 





* Tae Downratt or THe Dervisnes. Being a Sketch of the Final 
Soudan Campaign of 1898, By Ernest N. Bennett, M.A. Portrait, 
Map, and Plans. London: Methuen & Co, 


PoLLoK AND Aytoun. By Rosaline Masson. (‘‘ Famous Scots ”’ Series.) 
Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


A Snort History or tae Usirep States. By Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 


Tus Sportsman’s Year-Boox. Edited by C. S. Colman and A. H. 
Windsor. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 





with ability and vivacity, and the picture which he gives of the 
camp just before the battle of Omdurman is as vivid a bit of 
writing as anyone could desire. He saw the actual fighting, 
and he writes about it in a manner which makes us see it too. 
It appears that the Khalifa’s forces possessed no fewer than 
18,000 Martini rifles and a still larger number of Remingtons, 
spoils from the ill-fated army of Hicks Pacha and of conquered 
outposts in the Soudan. None of the Dervishes, however, 
understood the sighting of their rifles, and, as a matter of fact, 
when the battle opened they wasted their ammunition by firin 
volleys at an absurd distance, with the result that the bullets fell 
hopelessly short and were buried in the sand. Here is a picture, 
in two or three words, of the oncoming of the Khalifa’s army :— 
“ Gigantic banners fluttered aloft, borne on lofty flagstaffs: The 
rising sun glinted on sword-blades and spear-heads innumerable, 
and as the mighty host drew nearer, black heads and arms became 
visible amongst the white of the massed gibbehs, And now, too, 
a dense volume of sound came rolling over the desert as the 
fanatical Arabs raised continuous shouts of defiance, mingled 
with chants to Allah and the Prophet—their final battle-ery 
before the inevitable death awaiting them—the veritable requiem 
song of Mahdism! In the clear morning air the pageant was 
truly magnificent, a splendid panorama of some forty, thousand 
barbarians moving forward, all undismayed, to do battle with 
the largest army which Great Britain has placed in the field for 
forty years. So marvellous a picture—once seen, never to be 
seen again—must surely have impressed itself indelibly upon 
the memory of all who witnessed it.” One great incident of the 
battle was a foolhardy but superb attempt to break Lord 
Kitchener's lines, made by a company of mounted Dervishes, 
not more than one hundred and fifty strong. ‘“ The devoted 
band galloped toward the zareba over the open desert in the 
very teeth of Maxim and Lee-Metford volleys. Needless to say, 
not one of these brave fellows got within five hundred yards of 
our lines. The Maxims and rifles rained bullets upon them. 
The murderous sheet of lead mowed them down, and they 
simply vanished from sight. One heroic leader struggled on in 
front of his comrades until he, too, with his beautiful Arab 
charger, went down like the rest, and lay there, a silent witness 
to the magnificent valour of the Khalifa’s followers.” Mr. 
Bennett shows everywhere the courage of his opinions, and some 
of his criticisms are decidedly pointed. 

The latest volume of the “ Famous Scots ” Series consists of 
brief estimates of Robert Pollok and William Edmundstone 
Aytoun. There was little in common between them, as Miss 
Masson herself admits; for one was a “rustic, a Calvinist, a 
Covenanter,” whilst the other was of “gentle birth, an Epis- 
copalian, a Jacobite.” Robert Pollok’s life was short and 
shadowy. He was born in 1798 and died in 1827. “ The name of 
Pollok recalls little or nothing to most people. Possibly the 
well-informed have a dim notion that he was a poet—may even 
know the name of his poem, ‘The Course of ‘lime ’—but who 
has read it? And yet Pollok had his day, albeit a short one. 
The poem ran through edition after edition; twelve thousand 
copies were sold eighteen months after its publication, and ‘ it is 
selling as fast as ever,’ wrote the publisher; it was eagerly and 
enthusiastically read not only in Scotland and England, but in 
America; and the young author had died in poverty and loneli- 
ness in his twenty-ninth year, six months after his work had 
been printed, and before he had seen it reach even its second 
edition.” If Pollok is remembered by his “Course of Time,” 
Aytoun’s name is recalled by his “Lays of the Seottish 
Cavaliers,” a book which was first published in 1848, and which 
has passed through many editions. He was born in 1813 and 
died in 1865, and was for many years a well-known personage in 
Edinburgh society. He held the Chair of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in that University, and was one of the Blackwood 
coterie. He wrote some of the best “ Bon Gaultier” ballads, 
and translated, in conjunction with his friend, Sir Theodore 
Martin, “ The Poems and Ballads of Goethe.” He also wrote 
a great deal for the press, and perhaps spent too much of 
his strength on clever squibs and satires which have lost 
their point because they dealt with the affairs of the hour. 
There is an amusing story about Aytoun at a meeting at the 
Manchester Athenzum in the autumn of 1858. That centre of 
provincial culture used in those days to get quite a galaxy of 
talent on the platform at its annual meetings. On this occasion, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Houghton, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Judge Haliburton (“Sam Slick ”), and George Cruikshank were, 
with Aytoun himself, the orators. It is on record that Aytoun 
spoke directly after Lord John Russell, and he told one of his 
friends what passed through his mind as he listened. “ After I 
had listened to Lord John for five minutes—‘ Is that your style !’ 
thought I. ‘Oh, hang it! it’s no credit whatever to trump you.’ ” 
All the same, he proceeded to do it, for Lord John’s style of 
oratory on these occasions was apt to be a little formal and 
chilly, unless his mood relaxed, which was rare, into reminis- 
cence. 

Mr. Justin H. M‘Carthy has just written a short “History 
of the United States,” which, though somewhat superficial and 
at times even vague, is distinctly readable. He states that he 
has tried to tell in a few pages the story of the nation, and, to 
his credit, he has done so with no lack of lucidity. ‘“ The history 
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of the United States covers little more than a hundred years. 
The history of the American colonies from the hour of the 
earliest English settlement adds not quite two centuries more to 
the record. Yet another hundred years backward and the New 
World was unknown. Only four hundred years lie between the 
first voyage of Columbus and the second presidency of Grover 
Cleveland. . . Itis the history of the growth of civilisation under 
conditions new to humanity, of the greatest effort for freedom, the 
greatest experiment in democracy ever made by men.” The Civil 
War and the circumstances which led to it are admirably de- 
scribed ; and in the final pages of the book an attempt is made to 
indicate the position of affairs when rebellion had been crushed. 
“Tt was inevitable that the South should feel bitterly its defeat. 
It was inevitable that it should resent the consequences of its 
defeat.. It was inevitable that it should chafe at the altered 
circumstances which converted a race of slaves into a body of 
free men, all to vote against, and often to outvote, their former 
masters. But the South has played a game and lost it, and had 
to pay the stakes. Unsuccessful secession meant military occu- 
pation. The vicious system of slavery brought its own punish- 
ment with the emancipation of the slave. To the onlooker it is 
plain that the North proved a generous victor. It took, 
of course, a long time for the South to settle down into the new 
conditions of prosperity and peace that were awaiting her. It 
took a long time for her to discover that free labour was better 
than servile labour, that her possibilities of wealth were not 
limited to cotten plantations, that her resources in coal and iron 
were magnificent, that she might hope to compete with the 
North in her manufactures.” Mr. M‘Carthy does not fail, on 
the other hand, to point out that it took a long time for the 
indignation and bitterness which secession had kindled in the 
North to die away, and the proud obstinacy which the defeated 
Confederates undoubtedly showed in presence of the new and 
nevitable political and social changes was long after hostilities 
had ceased a menacing factor in the problem. The book ends 
with the recent war between the United States and Spain—a 
campaign which is dismissed in a curt paragraph. There is no 
index to the book, and there are no maps, and both put the 
volume at a great disadvantage. 

“The Sportsman’s Year Book, 1899,” is the latest claimant 
amongst popular works of reference. The avowed intention of 
the editors is to make it a sportsman’s “ Whitaker,” or, in other 
words, to fill its pages with pithy authoritative paragraphs 
containing facts and statistics which are thoroughly up to date. 
It opens with an almanack and a diary, and in the former is 
duly noted the chief sporting fixtures of the year. This is 
followed by practical papers on English sports and pastimes 
placed in alphabetical sequence, from angling and archery to 
wrestling and yachting. A summary of the events which have 
marked the annals of each sport during the last twelve months 
is given, and also the rules and regulations which are now in 
vogue. No doubt there are directions in which the manual is 
capable of improvement, but the compilers have made an 
extremely creditable start, and it looks as if this new manual 
had come to stay. One feature of the work which all who are 
interested in the progress of sport will appreciate, are reviews of 
books on sport of all kinds, that have been published within the 
last year. 
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and most pleasantly instructive that has appeared. 
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